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LADY EVELYN GUINNESS 


Wife of Captain the Hon. Walter Guinness, M.P., is the third daughter of the 14th Earl of Buchan. Lady Evelyn is one of the most beautiful ‘' petite” 
women in society and often delights her intimate friends with her graceful step-dancing 
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THE TATLER 


Eliott & bry 


MR. R. HESKETH PRICHARD 


A.D.C. to the Viceroy of Ireland, whose marriage 
to Lady Elizabeth Grimston takes place on Monday, 
Junel 


Clothes and the King. 
NSOPHISTICATED people ima- 

gine that his Majesty King 

Edward VII. sets the fashion in 
masculine clothes. As a matter 

of fact his costumes are not always in 
accordance with accepted standards. At 
the Chester Races he was wearing a brown 
felt hat of the shade he always adopts, 
a green suit, a brilliant lavender necktie, 
and an umbrella bound round with a band 
of enamel in the 
royal racing colours. 
Of course, there will 
always be plenty of 
men to follow his 
Majesty’s example in 
clothes, and certain 
cheap journals who 
prattle to the unen- 


dowed about their 
clothes and recom- 
mend some _ cheap 
City tailor whose 


speciality is a 30s. 
“turn-out” will go 
into ecstasies over the 
royal garments; but 
to say that he is the 
pioneer of masculine 
modes is even less 
true than that Queen 
Alexandra influences 
greatly the fashions 
-of ladies, 
ve ats th 

“* Social lese-majeste.” 
Abropos of the 
f Chester Races, a 
good deal of harmless 
ainusement was occa- 
sioned by an elderly 


Eaton. She stayed there quite a long 
time and got a splendid view of the race, 
after which she moved gracefully away, 
quite oblivious of having committed rather 
a serious sasel lése- majesté 


The Redsissance of Lying. 


Il sorts of silly and ridiculous mistakes 
were perpetrated by the daily and 
especially the Sunday papers in their 
glowing description of the court held at 
Buckingham Palace last Friday. Most of 
them gave glowing and _ vivid descriptions 
of the newly-decorated ballroom where 
the reception was supposed to haye been 
held when in reality this same ballroom 
was still in the hands of workmen, while 
others gave a full account of the lovely 
dresses worn by the Princess of Wales and 
Princess Victoria when as a matter of 
fact both these ladies had left for the Isle 
of Wight that morning. 
i * 

The Exhibition in Embryo. 
ith a good pair of strong boots, a 
stout heart, a plentiful supply of 
pennies for the Senegalese villagers who 
follow you about with their plaintive cry 
of “give penny,” as many cigarettes as 
your pockets will hold, and a vivid 
sense of humour one can spend a 
very pleasant afternoon down at Shep- 
herd’s Bush at the Franco-British Exhi- 
bition even though little is ready except 
the tea. Yet to watch the gradual build- 
ing up of novelties in decoration and thie 
quick transformation from chaos into a 
comparatively finished state is both in- 
teresting and instructive. The sense of 
humour is necessary for the little pere- 
grinations towards the many magnificent 


a 


palaces only to find on arriving there 
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Alice Hugles 
LADY ELIZABETH GRIMSTON 


Whose marriage to Mr. Hesketh Prichard, A.D.C. 
to the Viceroy of Ireland, takes place at St. Albans 
Abbey on June 1 


the comforting notice that only those 
on business will be allowed inside. The 
illuminations at night are of quite a mar- 
vellous beauty, and i in a short time when 
all is finished the exhibition will be a 
long way the finest England has ever seen 
and far superior to the great Victorian one 
which our parents crammed down our 
throats as being so lovely and the chef 
d'ceuvre of which even now casts a shade 
over Sydenham. 
tt 
Truth in the City. 


sf he Financial 

News” an- 
nounces the appear- 
ance of a new journal 
whose modus vivendi 
will be a strict and 
literal adherence to 
the truth. In order 
to avoid libel actions 
and other unpleasant- 
nesses generally asso- 
ciated with that far 
from attractive virtue 
it will be printed 
entirely abroad—pro- 
bably in Belgium or 
one of the little towns 
situated on the north 
coast of France—and 
from where it could 
be despatched in time 
for an early delivery 
in London. Certain 
it is that a newspaper 
of this description 
would be a vara avis 
in journalism, only 
unfortunately truth, 
written from com- 


and somewhat gor- ilis © Waery mercial interests, too 
geously-attired lady MISS ETHEL CLINTON V. MISS MAUDI DARRELL often develops into 
un blue and white The two charming actresses whose portraits are reproduced above did much to brighten the Law nothing else than 
taking up her proud Courts in general and Mr. Justice Grantham’s court in particular by their presence last week, blackmailing, when 
position right in the when a question regarding the purchase, repurchase, and resale of a victoria-phaeton carriage the TDioverornterctiens 


middle of the asphalt 
especially reserved for 
the royal party from 


was decided in Miss Clinton's favour. 
to quote a contemporary: 


and her wide hat was laden with roses” 
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The toilettes of the ladies on the occasion of their visit were, 
‘Miss Clinton—a frock of Wedgwood blue with hat and veil of Oxford CS 
blue, and long white gloves. Miss Darrell—a white silk blouse enriched by a necklace of pearls, aly 


General would step 
and stop its 
delivery. 
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Out (continued). 


Our Latest Visitor. 
© Monday the President of 
the French Republic arrived 
in London and at night began 
the long succession of Lucullan 
feasts with which England pro- 
poses to do him honour, and not 
one item of all the conventional 
and overfeeding procession of 
state banquets, receptions, gala 
performances, and civic luncheons 
is to beomitted. Happily for all 


concerned, including the guest 
himself thus honoured, the ordeal 
is of short duration, as M. Fal- 


liéres is so accustomed to leading 
the most simple and regular of 
lives that the whole of “his un- 
pretentious courtesy is taxed 
beyond endurance w hen festivities 
become too protracted and pro- 
longed. Royalties are born and 
bred up to these sort of things 
and the physical and mental 
strain is comparatively light, but 
presidents come generally of 
bourgeois stock and are unaccus- 
tomed to pageantry. President 
Loubet on his memorable visit to 
T.ondon found the strain of being 
féted so great that when the gala 
performance at Covent Garden 
arrived he was in such a state of weariness 
that his reception of M. Messager, the 
director, himself a Frenchman, was any- 
thing but genial and polite. 


The ‘‘ Divine” Bartet. 


Madame Bartet, who has just begun 

what looks like being a singularly 
successful season of French plays at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, before an ultra- 
fashionable audience, which included the 
King and Queen and most of the literary 
and artistic celebrities in London, is pro- 


bably the finest all-round actress in the 
in the whole range of 


world. Nothing 


BOOKSTALLS—PLEASE COPY 


The above photograph depicts the window-dressing of an enterprising shop 
Pie,” the unique souvenir of the 


solely stocked with copies of ‘ Printers’ 


Printers’ Pension Fund, which is selling like hot cakes. 
the Princess 


has forwarded £10 to the fund while 
ten copies to be forwarded to her. “‘ Printers’ Pie" 
worth and is never stale 


has ordered a further 
is a tremendous shillings- 


Annie Bell 


MISS CYNTHIA VICTORIA FITZCLARENCE 


A great-granddaughter of William IV., whose 

marriage to Mr. R. George Orred of the Cold- 

stream Guards takes place on the lth of next 
month 


her wonderful art comes amiss to ler. 
While other actresses may be individually 
greater in certain phases of character no 
other living artist has such a wonderful 
versatile genius. Both in a modern or 
classical répertoire is she equally at home, 
from the great tragedies of Racine to the 
light-as-air comedies of Alfred Capus. 
Sarah Bernhardt is simply ineffective in a 
twentieth-century véle, Duse cannot act 
the classics; alone 
among all European 
actresses Madame 
Bartet is supreme in 
both. Her position 
in the French capital, 
not only as an artist 
but as femme du 
monde, is in its way 
almost unique. 


Music v. Diamonds. 
“Lhe Opera con- 
tinues to be 
more and more inte- 
resting vocally and 
less and less interest- 
ing musically as the 


season progresses. 
Wagner played to 


comparatively poor 
houses in spite of the 
excellence of the per- 
formances and _ the 
advent of one or two 
new singers of quite 
unusual merit. This 
week, however, sees 
the last of the Gods, 
and London, becom- 
ing more and more 
musical eyery day 
(vide the newspapers), 
probably mutters, 
** Thank goodness |”’ 


The Prince of Wales 
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Operatic Hash. 
‘The few habitués of Covent 
Garden, especially those 
among them who are subscribers, 
are complaining bitterly at the 
stale and threadbare répertoire 
which is this season being served 
up tothem. They complain, and 
justly too, that the rent for stalls 
and boxes is with the exception 
of New York higher than any 
other opera house in the world, 
and that to have repeated week 
by week during the short season 
Rigoletto, Trai vata, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, La Boheme, wit 
variation of Madama Butterfly 
and Aida, makes subscriptions 
scarcely worth the while. Hap- 
pily for the directors the majority 
do not care two pins what opera 
is being played as long as they 
can come comfortably late and 
find a house scintillating with 
diamonds. Novelties oblige them 


Thomson 


MR. ROLAND GEORGE ORRED 


Of the Coldstream Guards, and only son of Major 

Orred of the 12th Royal Lancers, whose marriage 

to Miss Cynthia Fitzclarence takes place on the 
lith prox. 


to come early or not at all, and for novel- 
ties and the knowledge of what really is 
going on in the musical world they must 
go abroad. 


The Penalty of Indiscretion. 


Steps are being taken in influential 

quarters to prevent, if possible, the 
publication of a book of reminiscences 
which is at present being undertaken by 
a leading light—and one - time Court 
favourite—of the great social world. It is 
especially desirable that this should be 
done as the lady’s knowledge of things 
mondaine is well known to be both 
piquant and extensive. It is with this 
object in view that the Official Secrets 
Bill, prohibiting any publication of secrets 
relating to affairs of+state or other- 
wise within a period of forty-two years 
after the event, is being rapidly pushed 
forward. 
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London, May Twenty-seventh, 1908. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
‘** Tatler,"’ London. 


Telegraphic Address: 


SHIPPING, TOURS, | 
SPAS, Co lili 
PLEASURE CRUISES To TO NORWAY 


BY THE 


ORIENT COMPANY’S S.S. ‘ OPHIR,” 
6,814 Tons Reg., 10,000 h.p. 


13th and 27th June. _- Visiting BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, LOEN-VISNAES, 
i1th and 25th July.  HELLESYLT, MEROK, NAES, VIK, and ODDA. 


8th and 22nd August. 13 Days’ delightful Cruise for 12 Guineas and upwards. 


Managers: F. GREEN & Co. and ANDERSON. ANDERSON & Co., Head Offices. Fenchurch 
Avenue, London. For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 


West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
YACHTING CRUISES 
WEST HIGHLANDS, 


TO 
WEST. AND NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND, 
AND E 
ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation and Table. 
Moderate Tares. 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS & SONS, LIVERPOOL. 
WHITSUNTIDE ON THE CONTINENT by tHe BRITISH 


ROYAL MAIL HARWICH-HOOK OF HOLLAND ROUTE, DAILY. 
RUSSELS.—Return Tickets at Reduced Fares. The Belgian Ardennes, Switzerland, &c., 
via Harwich-Antwerp, every week-day, London (Liverpool Street Station) depart for the 
Hook of Holland at 8.30 p.m,. and for Antwerp at 8.40 p.m. 
Dining and Breakfast Cars on the London-Harwich-Hook of Holland Express Trains. 
New R.M. Turbine Steamer *‘ Copenhagen"' is on the Hook of Holland Service. 
HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co's Steamers, June 3rd and 6th. 
For further information apply to the Continental Manager. Great Eastern Railway, 
Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY'S SUMMER CRUISES. 


The fine steam yacht St. Sunniva from Leith to the West Coast and Fiords of Norway, 
June 11th and 23rd and July 4th and 17th. Inclusive fares from £10 10s. 

First cruise, round Great Britain, from Leith July 29th, Gravesend 30th, calling at Torquay, 
Dartmouth, Kingstown (for Dublin), Isie of Man, Greenock, Rothesay, Oban. Stornoway, 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, Aberdeen, and Leith, 

Second cruise, leaves Gravesend August 15th. Leith 17th, calling at same places, but. in 
reverse order to the first cruise; arriving at Gravesend on Saturday, August 29th, and Leith 
August 31st. Inclusive fares from £10 10s. 

From Albert Dock, Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, from May Ist to 
September 30th. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. Comfortable quarters, excellent 
cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money 

_ and eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 

Full particulars from Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus. London: Wordie & Co.. 75, West 
Nile Street, Glasgow; James H. Milne, 1, Tower Place, Leith; and Charles Merrylees, Manager, 
Aberdeen. 


SEASON NOW OPENING. 


S DR AGERE EP Ei 2 PA. 


STRONGEST SULPHUR WATERS IN EUROPE. 
DAILY SERVICE OF THROUGH TRAINS 


(Saturdays excepted). 


Increased RAILWAY Facilities. EAST COAST ROUTE (Great Northern, North- 
Eastern, and North British Railways). Quickest between England and Scotland. Restaurant 
and Sleeping Car Expresses. Tourist and Week-end Tickets 

From London (King's Cross), Through Sleeping Cars DAILY (Saturdays excepted), will be 
rin through to Strathpeffer on 8.15 p.m. Express during May. &c. For full particulars apply at 
any G.N.R. Station or Office, or to the Chief Passenger Agent, G.N.R., King’s Cross Station, 
London. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD, 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. (37°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 15s. 3d. (33°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months te 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1°85) 9s. 9d, 


Newspapers for farcignl marie may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 


the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed '*The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TatTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our. Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage,’ viz., One Penny. 

HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 


abroad the?:ate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare's Comedy, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Seats Booked from 2s. Yel. 1777 Gerrard. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEw!IS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
(Last Weeks.) A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Mitton Royce. (Last Weeks.) 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEorGE EpwarpeEs. 
Every Evening at 8.0 (Doors open PEN Ny George Edwardes's New Production. 


A Musical Play. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (doors open 1.40). 
Box-otfice open daily 10 till 10. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


MPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. A REVUE “OH, INDEED!’? 
LAST NIGHTS, PREVIOUS TO THE RETURN OF MLLE. GENEE, OF 
THE BELLE OF THE BALL, TOPSY SINDEN, &c. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


FUN Grr EXHIBITION. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, Is. 
WEEKLY TICKETS, 2s. 6d. SEASON TICKETS, 10s. 6d. 

Complete Exposition of Arts and Industries. 

Under the auspices of’ the following Ministries :— 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE. 

MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS. 
MUNICIPALITY OF BUDAPEST, COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. 
HUNGARIAN STREET, 

Hungarian Restaurant and Lager Beer Hall. 
STEINER’S HUNGARIAN CADETS BAND, 
GUSTAV RACZ’S TZIGANE ORCHESTRA, 

AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS, 

IN THE EMPRESS HALL, 

America’s Greatest Zoological Show, 

THE BOSTOCK ARENA, 

The most sensational Performances ever given, 

Thrilling Displays with Jungle Brutes by the World's Best Trainers. 
At 2.30, 4.30, 7.30, and 9,30. 

Seats. Is. to 3s. 

THE JUNGLE, open from 1p.m. Admission, 6d. 

COME AND STUDY “JUNGLE LAW.” 

“CONSUL THE FIRST” RECEIVE S AT INTERVALS, 


EARL'S COURT. 


A Tipweaia: and One Fur and Feather Fancies, 
THE HUNGARIAN ICE CAVERNS, 
THE BEAUTIFUL SUMMER BALL ROOM. 
ADMISSION FREE. Finest Dancing Floor in London. 
Urania, Giant Cinematograph, 
AUTO-RAIL. BALLOONING. 
Avernus Wheel, Submarine, Helter Skelter. Pharos, Haunted Castle, Collins 
Mechanical Circus. WORKING COAL MINE. 
Exquisttély Illuminated Gardens. Wet or Dry. Hot or Cold. Always Attractive. 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW, OLYMPIA. June 18-27. 


SEATS can now be booked at the Official Box Office, 48, Old Bond Street, W.; and the usuai 
Agents. 
General Offices, 12, Hanover Square, W., where 
APPLICATIONS FOR EXHIBITION STAND SPACES CAN BE RECEIVED. 


Under Royal Patronage. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE HISTORICAL PAGEANT 
At CHELTENHAM, the Garden Town of England. 
JuLy 6th to 11th, 1908, at 2.45 p.m. daily. 

Eight Stirring Episodes Daily. Large Chorus. 
Orchestra 100 Performers. Gorgeous Costumes, Beautiful and Lavish Spectacle. 
Stately Dances. Covered Auditorium for 4,000. 
PROCEEDS—VETERANS’ RELIEF FUND. 

Reserved Seats, 2ls.. 10s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d. Cheap Rail Bookings. .Tickets—District 
Messengers; Keith, Prowse; Ashton and Mitchell's; Cook and Son's; and Baring Bros., the 
Managers, Pageant House, Cheltenham. Telegrams, ** Pageant, Cheltenham.’ Telephone No. 826. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 


INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


2,500 Performers. 


RU RKO NES) 
CHAMPAGNE. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.- Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BOURNEMOUTH: Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking: 
Bay and Pier. No-charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and-Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4a la 
carte or inclusive. 37 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwase, Gen. Manager- 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


HARROGATE.— —The Granby. First-class Hotel, with every modern convenience, South: 
aspect. Motor garage. Stabling. For terms apply The Manager. 


LEAMINGTON Ss. SPA. BeRerent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Setdeal Spring Resort 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Enlarged and re-modelled. Large Stables and 
Garage. Moderate terms. 'Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LY MINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— —Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links, Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-endtickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms forlengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Retry Meap, Resident. 
Proprietor. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearest to golflinks.. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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The Dudley Dinner. 


“The chief social event of the past 

week was the dinner given by 
the Earl and Countess of Dudley at 
7, Carlton House Terrace, to their 
Majesties the King and Queen prior 
to his lordship proceeding to Australia 
as Governor-General of the Common- 
wealth. Everything was beautifully 
done, the house being decorated as 
was the case the week before when 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were the guests, in masses of pink 
roses with lovely green foliage. On 
the dinner table was displayed the 
exquisite dinner service of Sévres 
china which is one of the most valu- 
able possessions in the Dudley family. 
The table at which the Queen sat 


with the Earl of Dudley had two 
large bowls of lovely Malmaison 


carnations, which are ler Majesty’s 
favourite flowers, as the centrepiece. 
ue % %% 
Royalty and “‘ Salome.” 
{ter dinner Miss Maud Allan gave 
three of her Greek dances to 
classical music and was especially 
complimented by Queen Alexandra, 
who, unlike the King, had never seen 
them belore. Later there was a dance 
given in the beautiful white and gold 


drawing- room, of which the tars by 


Fragonard are such a a feature 


We are taehine Vet. 
AS an example of judicial ‘ humour,” 
which as illuminating wit is con- 
sidered equal to the London busman’s, we 
cull the following : 
Counsel : The next witness is Small. 
His Lordship (Mr. Justice Bigham): 


Sister of the Duchess of Norfolk and 2nd daughter of Lord Herries 
married in 1904 the Hon James Drummond, son of Viscount Strathallan 


* Goodyer Studio 
THE HON. MRS. DRUMMOND AND BABY 


THE DUCHESSE DE VENDOME 


Belgium's royal sportswoman. Belgian papers give 
much prominence to the recent exploit of the Duchesse 
de Vendéme, sister of the futuce King of the Belgians. 
who when shooting with her husband in Austria 
brought down with her own gun ho fewer than twelve 
animals in one day. The duchess. who 1s a most 
enthusiastic sportswoman. often goes wild boar-hunting 
in Italy, and when in Tyrol frequently starts off 
from her shooting box with her husband at five a.m., 
spending the whole day cn the mountains 


And what is his name ? 


Counsel His name is 
Small, my lord; James Lucas 
Small. 


His Lordship: Good gra- 
cious! | thought when you 
saia small you meant that 
the witness would be short. 


M. Blanc—Not so White as 
he’s Painted. 


M onte’ Carlo made last 
season a_ profit. of 
£200,000 more than it has 


ever made since it became the 
gambling centre of the world 
in 1877. During the whole of 
the season the bank was never 
once drained by a single player 
{o a greater amount than 
£7,000, which considering the 
sensational wins that have 
been made there is a mere 
nothing at all. The success 
which always attended the 
bank this year was painfully 
reflected in fie exceptionally 
large number of suicides which 
took. place. These reached 
fifty, which cousidering that 
the bank will present any loser 
with a ticket home is cer- 
tainly very excessive. 


‘Mules’ Ears.” 

Some people say that the 
reason of the bank’s suc- 

cess this season is the fact 


She 5 
that the little metallic cones, 
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GUS WAVE LIB ge 


(continued). 


known among gamblers as ‘ mules’ 
ears.’ which are placed on the four 
sides of the roulette board and against 
which the ball strikes on its mad 
course round and round, were increased 
this year to eight. Tlus idea is amaz- 
ingly verified by. the fact that all the 
great wins were made on tlhe old 
tables, while the new ones with their 


eight cones won for the bank all 
along the line. 

§ % & Eo 
Five o’'Clock Tea in Paris. 

ext to “le sport” our Parisian 


neighbours have perhaps taken 
most ad tout ceur to our English 
institution of alternoon tea. Le five 
a clocqué (which, by the way, never 
is at five o'clock but at four or even 
earlier) is now more taken at restau- 
rants or at the charming tea shops 


THE MAHARAJAH OF NEPAL 


One of the most important states on the north-east’ 


frontier of India. who is now in London as a guest 
of the British Government 


of the Rue de la Paix and the Avenue 
de 1 Opéra than at home. When it first 
became fashionable Madame la Duchesse 
dispensed tea chez elle, but the men would 
not come so the fashion died of ennut. 
So then the Parisian pdtissievs added the 
sale of a curious anzmic infusion which 
they were pleased to call tea to that of 
the ordinary beverages of chic French 
society, Madeira, Malaga, and vin d’Oporto. 
This naturally was not exciting enough 
to please the fastidious Parisian palate so 
a few enterprising British tradesmen as 


well as some English ladies living in 
Paris undertook to show the gay city 


what a delectable thing the real article 
was, and succeeded so well that it became 
all the rage. Now madame complacently 
munches her bread and butter which she 
has ordered in what she fondly imagines to 
be the most perfect English, or “un 
toast,’ “un cake,” or, if she be quite up 
to date, ‘‘un grilled crompette,” and sips 


her “copothé”’ in the pleasing certainty 
that she is being thoroughly chic and 


vingtiéme siécle, as she would express it 
herself. 
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THE MODERN AL FRESCO MEAL. 


The delights of the al fresco meal are undeniably marred by the absence of hot dishes. 


The Thermetot jar makes possible to the motorist, sportsman, or 


traveller the hot luncheon in the midst of joyous rural surroundings. 


LTHOUGH the patent Thermetot jar 
for preserving edibles at their 
original degree of heat or cold 
for considerable periods is in a 

measure an article comparatively new it 
has been accorded an instantaneous wel- 
come on all sides, and-in it is reposed a 
confidence only extended to “a tried and 


The Modern Thermetot Way.—This drawing depicts how the ideal river picnic 
may be attained by the use of the Thermetot jar and the Thermos flask 


trusty friend.” ‘The reasons are excellent 
and twofold. In the first place, the patent 
Thermetot jar comes to one from the same 
enterprising house as the Thermos flask— 
itself an article that needs no commenda- 
tion at our hands; and, secondly, for the 
reason that Thermetot by its simple yet 
efficient vacuum principle preserves foods 
of all kinds in their original state of heat 
or cold for extensive periods without any 
preparation or applied heat or cold. 


ne is apt to imagine upon learning. of 
the wonders that this receptacle is 
capable that it must of necessity be both 
cumbersome and heavy in order to so 
completely retain the heat of edibles at a 
high temperature for many hours, as it 
most effectually does. Thermetot, how- 
ever, is far from ungainly in appearance, 
and its lightness is a revelation to those 
who handle it. 


[2 appearance Thermetot is cylindrical 

in shape with a capacity of one quart. 
It is handsomely nickel-plated and is pro- 
vided with a neat dish which affords one 
an excellent receptacle for the food when 
served. The whole fits in a leather case, 
making an article handsome in appear- 
ance and very portable. 


[2 the making of such a complete article 

as Thermetot it is, of course, hardly 
necessary to point out that it is provided 
with a wide neck for the easy filling up of 
the jar and to facilitate the removal of 
edibles therefrom. In this way the jar is 
just as suitable for the retention of soups, 
stews, curries, and like dishes as it is for 
the preservation for a lengthy period in its 
original state of heat of more substantial 
meats. 
substantial luncheon of meat and vege- 
tables could not be retained ina jar with- 
out becoming “messy” or-in the least 
degree affected by cold. 


In fact, there is no reason why a.- 


t sounds almost like modern magic to 
learn that edibles of all kinds may be 
kept piping hot for as long a period as 
eight to sixteen hours. One may, how- 
ever, test this—as the writer did—to one’s 
complete satisfaction, and this without any 
preparation by fire or any protection 
whatever against cold. Again, on the 
other hand, foods 
may be kept in 
the . Thermetot 
(2ceeInesthein 
original state of 
icy coldness even 
on the _ hottest 
day in the most 
tropical climate. 
Of more than 
passing import- 
ance it should 
be here noted 
that foods so 
preserved do not 
in common with 
food kept warm 
for lengthy 
periods by con- 
tinually applied 
heat, become 
slack and flabby, 
without taste or, 
what is worse, 
impregnated 
with a burnt 
flavour. 
t should be explained to those un- 
acquainted with the principle that no 
chemicals are used in the interior of the 
Thermetot jar—the vacuum created inside 
the walls of the jar is the sole agent 
whereby the heat or cold is preserved. 


t must not be imagined, of course, that 
the glass of which these jars are made 
is of the ordinary variety. A particular 
sand found in only one part of the Conti- 
nent is employed which alone gives a glass 
sufficiently flexible to stand the tremen- 
dous expansion 
and contraction 
which take place 
by reason of the 
hot orcold foods 
to be contained 
therein. 
sa artis of 
fact this 
glass was manu- 
factured after 
many experi- 
ments by a 
celebrated con- 
tinental — glass- 
blower in order 
to provide Pro- 
fessor Dewar 
with a vessel to 
hold liquid air, 
and from this 
one may well 
imagine the 
tremendous 
strength of the 
Jars 1 in SMS 
Fe fourieee years the company devoted 
its time to laborious experiments 
which have given it this secret, now 
such a remarkable agent in the success 
of the Thermetot jar and Thermos 
flask. 
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he utility of the Thermetot in what- 
ever phase of Jife one may venture 
is indisputable. The sportsman at 
once proclaimed its high utility, and from 
all parts of the globe comes a chorus of 
praise for this addition to the modern 
sportsman’s kit. The traveller—masculine 
or feminine—has been ready to perceive 
the luxury offered by the Thermetot of 
a hot meal when in a remote spot. 
Farther afield the undoubted qualities 
of the Thermetot appeal irresistibly to 
the explorer, be he in northern. or southern 
climes, inasmuch as this patent jar pre- 
serves in an equally ideal state foods 
piping hot or icy cold, with all the delicate 
aroma of meats fully preserved, retaining 
the natural juices of flesh or fish in a 
manner that no other receptacle has been 
or is capable of. 
he motorist with a Thermetot aboard 
is entirely independent of the un- 
known, and ofttimes dreaded, ménage of 
the wayside hostelry. Instead, he may 
pleasurably anticipate a tasteful meal 
prepared in his own household, hot and 
appetising, that may be partaken in com- 
fort without any preparation, while the 
hum of his car doing an easy twenty 


sings in his ears. 
os3 it co 
The river picnic or sea jaunt has an 
added pleasure when a Thermetot is 
near at hand ready on the instant to 
provide a meal without any preparation, 
icy cold or piping hot as one is inclined. 
In the domestic affairs of life the Thermetot 
proves again and again its utility in a 
manner that is pleasing to mistress and 
maid ; especially is this so in the preserva- 
tion of a hot meal that must be in instant 
readiness at a given hour for the bed- 
ridden invalid or convalescent. 
% t i 
urn where we may the utility of this 
patent flask is pre-eminently mani- 
fest—on the one hand, Thermetot for food, 
on the other, Thermos for liquids—each the 


The Method that is Out of Date.—It is uncomfortable and undignified, to say the 
least, to try to keep a drink cool in this way during the heat of the summer days 


same in principle, not unlike in shape, 
each with its peculiar sphere of useful- 
ness, and both bearing the stamp of high 
workmanship, excellence of finish, and 
infinite care of detail characteristic of the 
firm from whence they come. 
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“WITIO CHARM SOME IDLE HOURS AWAY.” 


MR. RICHARD 
BUHLIG 


Who remains in Lon- 
don throughout the 
season and in addi- 
tion to many othe 
engagements will give 
a recital at the Zolian 


Lallie Charles 


MISS E. COMPTON 


A charming young 
new soprano who 
gave her first recital 
at the Bechstein Halk 
in February last. She 
has been singing at 
the Promenade Con- 


Hall on June 2, to be 
followed by a series 
of recitals in the 


certs—the season 
closed last Saturday— 
at the new St. James’s 


autumn : ¢ ; a - ‘ r f ¥ : | Hall 


MDLLE. POMPONETTE 


The fascinating eccentric dancer and 
chanteuse who is appearing at the 
Alhambra 


. Lafayett? 
Purley Lewis MISS EDITH MILLER Purley Lewts 
MR. REGINALD DANCE 


MICS RO UH MACKAY, The Canadian contralto, is regarded as 
Mr. Reginald Dance's leading lady, who is playing in one of the prettiest artistes on the London Who will enact the title-réle of the Baroness Orezy’s 
the Baroness Orczy’s new play, ‘‘Beau Brocade,” concert platform to-day. She has found new drama, ‘‘Beau Brocade,” a similar romantic 
which opens at the Coronet Theatre on Monday next great favour with royalty play to the successful ‘Scarlet Pimpernel” 
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bie GAL EER 


Gossip 


The Iconoclast. 


VERYONE resents the individual 
who dares to drag our cherished 
image off its pedestal and has the 
temerity to tilt against our pet 

traditions, and yet some admiration is due 
to the courage that is opposed to popular 
opinion, though it is admittedly easier to 
- destroy. than to create. M.Catulle Mendes 
has drawn his keen-edged blade to attack 
one of our popular idols, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, or rather the creature of his brain, 
Candida, which M. Mendes declares leaves 
him in a state of perplexity little short of 
exasperation ; he presumes there is some- 
thing worthy of comprehension in the 
play but fails himself to discover what 
or wherein it lies. The obvious defence 
for the Shaw advocate is to question 
M. Mendes’s capacity for comprehension, 
but M. Mendes’s reputation as an eminent 
and enlightened critic unfortunately re- 
futes this argument, and one has to fall 
back on the supposition that the transla- 
tion must be the cause of all the trouble 
or else carry a painful doubt in one’s 
breast that perhaps we have over-esti- 
mated Mr. Shaw’s worth as a dramatist. 


bility of their being rendered in Japanese 
by Madame Sada Yacco at the Imperial 
Theatre, Yokohama, of which she proposes 
to be the manageress in conjunction with 
her husband, Kawakami. The latter, as is 
probably generally known, was a Japanese 
nobleman who resigned his political posi- 
tion to marry the * beautiful geisha who 
has now become the Sarah Bernhardt of 
the East. 
e at 

Japan still Leading. 
Madame Yacco has been making an 

inspection of the principal theatres 
of Europe with a view to instituting in her 
prospective theatre all the newest improve- 
ments in stage mechanism and the latest 
developments of theatrical art. It is even 
whispered that she contemplates engaging 
an English leading man to support wher in 
18) nglish in Shakspere and Shaw plays, and 
Mr. Robert Lorraine has declared himself 
willing to enter into negotiations with her 
should she approach him with an offer. 


An Ardent Partisan. 


r. Robert Lorraine was one of the first 
actors who realised the histrionic 
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untimelyend, but Mrs. Langtry is only wait- 
ing for a good strong play to resume the 


managerial office. ‘The want is not easily 
supplied it appears, unfortunately. Play- 
writing should be taught as a profession ; 
it seems to be the only opening for 
younger sons nowadays, and _ offers 
dazzling prospects for the ambitious 
young man who wants to “make his 
pile? quickly. Mr. Pinero, Mr. Somerset 
Maugham, and M. Bernstein must be able 
to highly recommend it. 


He at 


An Original Notion. 
M Rostand, the author of Cyrano de 
* Bergerac and L’Aiglon, has written 
a new play which should certainly prove 
a novelty and be exempt from any 
possible accusation of conventionality. 
In it all the characters are birds, and 
Madame Simone and her fellow actors 
and actresses are to appear in many- 
coloured plumage and to impersonate 
members of the feathered tribe, from the 
stately peacock down to the homely barn- 
door fowl. Judging from one’s recollections 
of the parrot house at the Zoological 
Gardens one feels rather anxious as to the 


THE RECEPTION ON THE STAGE OF THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE TO MEET MADAME BARTET 


Madame Bartet opened her too brief London season at the Shaftesbury last Monday week. On the Sunday evening previously she played ‘‘La Loi de 


Homme” to a select audience, whom she afterwards received on the stage. 


The visitors, as is seen above, included : 


Mr. N. J. Norman, Mr. Graham 


Browne, Miss Marie Tempest, Miss Audrey Ford, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Madame Bartet, Miss Andrews, M. Jacques Fenoux, M. Baillet, Miss Marion Terry, 


A Consolation. 
M Mendes magnanimously extends 
*. some comfort to our wounded 
pride by suggesting that perhaps his non- 
appreciation of Candida is due to the 
national difference of taste which is so 
marked between the two countries and 
which, notwithstanding l’entente cordiale, 
manifests itself in a thousand different 
ways and is specially conspicuous in the 
attitude towards . certain social pro- 
blems. La Loi de l’Homme, with which 
Madame Bartet started her season at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, doubtless held the 
audience at the Comédie Frangaise spell- 
hound with interest; here it somewhat 
bored us. The eternal sex problem here 
has been hammered to death and the Suffra- 
gettes have struck its death knell as a 
piquant subject for stage representation. 


Are we Down-hearted ? 

Derite Candida’s somewhat crushing 
reception in Paris Mr. Shaw is 

accumulating a world-wide reputation. 

His plays are presented in Russian in St. 

Petersburg, and there appears a proba- 


Miss G. Kingston, and Mr. Dagnall 


possibilities of Mr. Shaw’s plays and had 
the courage of his own opinions to arrange 
an American representation of Man and 
Superman, in which, supported by Miss 
Fay Davis, he made a great success in New 
York. 


Still they Come. 

M iss Maud Allan’s triumph has inspired 
i yet another classic dancer to come to 
London to try her luck. This is Signorina 
Rita Sacchetto, a young Halian lady who 
made her first public appearance at a big 
charity concert at Grosvenor House on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 19. The alter- 
noon was very warm and the atmosphere 
of the big reception-room, packed with 
an aristocratic and large behatted crowd, 
was distinctly oppressive, but there was 
something very soothing about Signorina 
Sacchetto's slow and dignified movements 
and undulations, and her costumes were 
most pleasing to the eye. 


A Short Run: 


Fearful Joy at the - Haymarket 
Theatre came to a sudden and 
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safety of one’s nerves, but the effect on 
the fashion in dress should prove rather 
startling, 


A Thin Disguise. 
Anyone familiar with Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith’s playful touch asa playwright 
will make a shrewd guess as to the real 
name of the author of Billy Rutterford's 
Descent, who chooses to mask his identity 
under the name of Lascelles. There is 
certainly no reason to be ashamed of the 
authorship, for it is a most amusing 
farcical fantasy of a play, and the third 
act in the Caucasus has not a dull 
moment. Certain slight alterations and 
modifications effected and Billy Rutterford 
I am sure would meet with an excellent 
reception in London. 


A Stroke of Bad Luck. 


Poe Mdlle. Jane Hading has had the 

misfortune to have her country house 
near Brussels burnt down; she is pro- 
bably too good a-business woman not to 
have had her property well insured. 
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A “POPULAR CAFE” PROPRIETAIRE. 


Drawn by Ospovat 


MR. JOE LYONS, THE GENIAL KING OF CATERERS 


Whose well-known establishments are everywhere, and to whom failure is unknown. Besides directing his enormous business he has found time to write a 

‘book in conjunction with Mr. Cecil Raleigh, and takes a great interest in things dramatic and artistic. He is now exerting himself on behalf of the 

Kensington General Hospital, which is passing through very hard times. The hospital organised a special and successful matinée, which was held at the 

‘London Coliseum yesterday, at which the most prominent stars of the legitimate and music-hall stage appeared, and it is to be hoped that all our 

readers will carefully consider whether they cannot further help Mr. Lyons to place this splendid hospital in the strong financial position its magnificent 
work deserves 
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THE TGAPLER 


THE SEARCI 
Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—You have the fatal gift 
of beauty and are a smart 
American, but bar these two 
facts it seems to me that your 

early life and that of Mrs. Asquith show 
some marked points of resemblance. Each 
of you hada long and brilliant girlhood, 
and during those golden 
years you each made a 
special place of your own in 
the best society of the period. 
And each, when well on in 
the thirties, made’ a good 
marriage and gained a 
splendid position. 

Beauty came to you by 
tight as your mother was a 
lovely woman, who died a 
tragic death from the bite of 
a snake many years ago in 
India. Since those far-off 
days your father, the late 
Sir Trevor Chichele-Plow- 
den, married again, alter 
which event you seemed to 
go about the world on your 
own—fair, free, but without 
reproach. And Fate dealt 
you trump cards as you had 
the good luck to be taken 
about in London by such 
well-known women as the 
Duchess of Rutland, the 
Duchess of Portland, and 
Lady Minto; in fact, you 
once spent a’winter with the 
latter during the days of her 
viceregal life in Canada. 
And you also knew India 
well and spent seasons at 
Simla and in Calcutta. 
Altogether you had a high 
old time and held your own 
in the smart cultured set of the eighties 
and nineties. The Duchess of Rutland— 
who was then Lady Granby—sketched 
you in different attitudes; you went to 
the smart married-women’s dances in 
London and did the round of our country 
houses. 

Again I must hark back to Mrs. 
Asquith, for you and she share the honour 
of having been among the very few un- 
married women who were admitted into 
the once-sacred society of ‘‘ Souls,” for at 
that time you lived in a set at once select 
and cultured, and among your intimates 
were statesmen, authors, artists, and diplo- 
matists. Mr. Arthur Balfour was reckoned 
among your admirers; indeed, someone 
heard him describe you as “the brightest 
star in London’s social firmament.” 

But you had brains as well as looks 
and were keenly aware that time passes, 
youth departs, and that a woman must 
not miss her opportunities. So when Lord 
Lytton came on the scene—handsome, a 
belted earl, and only twenty-six — your 
wit and beauty soon caught his heart 
and coronet and elevated you into a 
countess. Now, according to my wont, I 
mean to reckon you up and make a debit 
and credit side to the account in my usual 
candid fashion. 

Beauty rules the world, and you are 
without doubt extremely good-looking. 
No one can dispute the charm of your 
oval face, soft brown eyes and hair, slender 
figure, and daintily- tinted complexion. 
And your slight shape lends itself to an 
artistic style of dress which owes its charm 
to perfect taste rather than to the cut-and- 


pany 
i 
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dried rules of a fashion book. And I must 
admit that you show a fine sense of form 
and colour and in many ways a marked 
refinement. [or instance, you have never 


fallen a victim to the tiara habit and often 
wear no diamonds in your dark hair, or at 
most some light and artistic ornament. 


LADY LYTTON—HER LATEST PORTRAIT 


As it happens you have the same fancy as 
your friend, the Duchess of Rutland, for 
barbaric jewels, and use baroque pearls, 
uncut turquoises, and opals, garnets, and 
semi-precious stones of every description. 

But it is not your beauty alone that 
takes one captive; you are at once a 
woman of the world and a woman of rare 
culture and intelligence. You are musical 
and artistic, are a fine linguist, and can 
sketch, paint, and model cleverly. Then 
you read a great deal, talk well, make a 
good hostess, and show a perfect taste in 
everything. And, to my mind, one of your 
chief charms is that you are always “on 
the spot.” You skate, ‘‘ mote,” play bridge, 
and bicycle with the best; in fact, take 
up with a will any new game or form of 
amusement. 

And no one can be cleverer in making 
a purchase whether in London or Paris, 
and nobody knows better than yourself 
the right place to find a curious gem, 
a coveted book, or a piece of old and 
valuable furniture. And you have some 
pretty fancies, are a lover of the occult, 
and are one of the most rigid of our society 


. vegetarians. 


Well, I have done you ample justice 
and must now make haste with my in- 
dictment. We all know that an American 
woman’s one idea is to have a good time, 
and you have well lived up to the ethics 
of your nationality. 

As already mentioned, when a girl you 
moved in a literary, artistic, and cultured 
circle, and in those days you seemed well 
suited to your environment. But as soon 
as you became Lady Lytton you changed 
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(LIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Countess of Lytton. 


your line, went in for smartness, for the 
racing set, and—excuse plain speaking— 
for the society of millionaires. And you 
spent money right and left, as, indeed, one 
must do in the smartest set in the twentieth: 
century. And, my dear lady, with what 
result? Knebworth, the Lytton family 
place, has been let, and some 
unknown but vital force 
seems to stand in the way of 
your husband’s advance- 
ment ; in fact, of late 
neither you nor he seem to. 
be much seen in London. 
But all the same you have 
a keen eye to the main 
chance—will back a_ horse 
judiciously and at one period 
of your career most success- 
fully, and also do a deal in 
the City; you are also said 
to have an active interest in 
a suburban laundry business, 
which has benefited con- 
siderably thereby. 

Now, this seems to me 
not playing the game, or 
what is slangily termed, “not 


cricket.’ Youhaye a young 
husband — you see [ am 
rubbing it in—and one, 


moreover, who has inherited 
brains, looks, manners, and. 
many other desirable attri- 
butes. 

He is handsome in 
the romantic style, with a 
clear-cut, clean-shaven face,. 
a solt, deep voice, and a 
perfect manner. And he is. 
a good landlord, a good 
sportsman, and fond of the 
arts and literature. He is, 
moreover, a devotee of the science of 
skating and is quite one of the most 
graceful male performers at Prince’s, where: 
his skill and appearance in the féte given 
at the end of the season in aid of the 
Dumb Friends’ League were generally 
admired. 

A grandson of Bulwer Lytton, a son, 
of “Owen Meredith,” and a Villiers by 
right of his mother, he stands in the 
shadow of great names and has a future: 
by right of inheritance. 

Even now he speaks well in the House- 
of Lords and owns a deep sense of the 
duties of his position. ‘True, he may be a 
crank, for he is keen on free trade, wears. 
his hair long, lives on nuts and rice, is a 
teetotaller and a vegetarian. But he has. 
all the virtues and—what is better still— 
had the taste and wit to make you his. 
countess. So now, dear lady, you should 
do your part and pull yourself together 
and try with a will to act the véle of a 
typical British matron. 

After all, there is more in the world: 
than Mayfair and Newmarket. And even: 
from your point of view there may be a 
good time ahead, for it is more than 
probable that Lord Lytton may one day 
be a colonial governor, and your lady-. 
ship would be well in the picture as 
queen of a miniature court in “the domi-~ 
nions beyond the seas.’”—With the sin- 
cerest admiration for your many brilliant 
qualities, believe me, madame, yours truly,, 
CANDIDA, 


Lanugher 


ie 


NEXT WEEK, MRS. ASQUITH. 
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M. LOUIS BEROUD’S REMARKABLE PAINTING, ‘f THE RUSH” 


One of the most striking pictures in this year’s Salon 
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PRESIDENT FALLIERES AND THE TWO LINNETS. 


NE gala.at Covent Garden is very 
like another in general character, 
for a court is not perpetually 
chopping and changing its cere- 

monial or hankering after novelties. But 
in one respect the ‘great function at the 
opera house to- night will be unique, for 
President Falliéres will have 
the opportunity of hearing 
on the same evening two 
divas who have never sung 
before on the same occasion 
and who are being pitted 
ayvainst each other in the 
public imagination. In the 
East -end of London bird- 
singing competitions are a 
favourite diversion. — Pre- 
cisely the same process is 
at work in the West - end, 
where the two great sopranos, 
Madame — Tetrazzini and 
Madame Melba, come into 
acute juxtaposition to-night 
for the benefit of France. 
It is many ‘and many a 

year ago since anything 
of the same kind occurred at 
Covent Garden—least of all 
so far as the soprano linnet 
is concerned — for since 
Madame Melba made her 
great success at Covent Gar- 
den in Lucia just twenty 
years ago she has reigned 
supreme, Singers have come 
and gone, but Melba cannot 
be said to have had a rival; and: so we 
have lived through the Wagnerian boom 
(which she has been able to defy) and 
we have come back to the cycle of vocal 
beauty and to, the dear old - fashioned 
operas. We tholight that this would pro- 
bably go on for the period of our natural 
lives; that though a new tenor might come 
and a striking ‘baritone might 
appear Madame Melba would 
have no rival near her throne. 
But suddenly a strange thing 
happened, almost surreptitiously 
as it were. On November 2, 
1907, La Traviata was an- 
nounced, and as the cast con- 
tained a newcomer the musical 
critics were invited. Verdi’s 
old-fashioned opera-is’ not an 
acute temptation on a late 
autumn Saturday night so the 
house was not very well filled, 
ang many of the critics arranged 
only to look in. Scanning their 
programme they saw opposite 
the name of Violetta the words, 
“Madame Tetrazzini,’ which 
bore no more significance than 


‘“Mezzanini”’ or any _ other 
Italianised suffix. 
% it 


‘ew if any had ever heard of 
the lady, for Covent Gar- 
den does not squander its ener- 
gies over the puff preliminary. 
But the lady had no sooner 
appeared than the house was 
hushed to attention. The saw- 
dust doll, Violetta, came to lile 
like the marvel in La Poupée, 
and we suddenly knew that a 
great artist had sprung up. 
r have I seen such en- 


eve 
Ne ehusian bere the Covent 
Garden audience is not demon- 
strative. The people called her 


again and again. The critics, marvelling 
that they had never heard of her before, 
went home and wrote glowing accounts, 
which flooded their journals on Monday. 
One popular morning paper, which had 
usually consigned its “notice” to a few 
lines in 


an obscure place, produced a 


Dever Street Studios 


MR. ALFRED LESTER AND MISS JEAN AYLWIN 


Who are taking part in the new and beautiful production of ‘‘Havana”’ at the 


Gaiety Theatre 


column headed, “A new Patti. Triumph 
at Covent Garden. Madame ‘Tetrazzini’s 
début. “Twenty recalls.” 


he outside public, which is getting a 
little suspicious of booms, began to 
look into Covent Garden, only to come 


MISS GAY SILVAIN 


Who is.taking the principal part in the successful new musical comedy, 


‘“‘The Girl from Over the Border,” now on tour 
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Kita Martin 


away with the impression that here was a 
real find at last, and those who could not 
see her kept the gramophone people 
turning out discs night and day. Later 
on she went to New York and renewed 
her triumph, and on coming back to 
London the other week she had it all 
her own WENIE again. 


canta velbas was 
charming her country- 

men in Australia, where she 
is always sure of devotion. 
The devotion was necessary, 
for the news flashed across 
the seas told her that at 
last she had a real rival. 
Would she challenge her ? 
For weeks the musical public 
has been on the tip-toe of 
excitement, divided into two 
camps over the divas. If you 
can read between the lines 
of musical criticism you will 
have seen the struggle going 
on, and I noted the tendency 
to find flaws in the new- 
comer, or at least to doubt 


the earlier impressions. 
the challenge was 


V ell, 

laid down on Tuesday 
last week when Melba made 
her reappearance in La Bo- 
héme. The house was packed, 
the stalls jammed together to 
accommodate a crowd that 
had seethed* round the box 
office for days. Every box was filled, the 
Queen and Princess Victoria appearing 
while the Russian and the Portuguese 
ambassadors were in the King’s “box. 
That Melba was sure of a welcome 
when she first came on the scene was 
certain; but it was not so certain that 
she would be as warmly welcomed at the 


close. Her ordeal was very 
severe and she was clearly 
nervous. But it has to be re- 


corded that her triumph was 
complete, for she sang the 
haunting, if saccharine, music 
of Mimi as she has rarely sung 
it before, and, keenly conscious 
of her rival’s native talent lor 
acting, she played it with a 
sincerity quite new to her. The 
result was an _ instantaneous 
success which has _ greatly 
pleased Madame Melba. 


[It is difficult to compare the 

two divas until we have 
heard them again in the same 
work; but broadly speaking I 
should be inclined to’ say that 
Melba has a better natural voice 
than Tetrazzini — certainly a 
voice of far greater evenness ; 
but she does not make so much 
of it as the Italian singer, who 
is backed by the inherent artistry 
of the Italian race and a keener 
sense of drama. 


n short, the two divas are of 
equal powers, and the symbol 
of this is the entente cordiale in 
honour of which they are both 
singing to-night—Madame Tet- 
razzini in the first act of Bizet’s 
I Pescatori di Perle (on the sea- 
shore of Ceylon) and Madame 
Melba in the beautiful garden 
scene in Gounod’s Faust. 
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Photographs Quaint and Curious from All Parts. 


iGale & Polden 


EXPLODING A MINE THE WORLD'S CHAMPION LONG JUMPER 


Demolition work by the Royal Engineers Mr. P, J. O'Connor making his record jump of 24 ft, 119 in. 


“QUIET TO RIDE AND DRIVE"—A BUFFALO PAIR 


Mr. Ernest H. Baynes, secretary of the American Bison Society, driving the only team of buffalo calves 
in the world. They have been named War Whoop and Tomahawk and are only six months old. Mr. 
Baynes has issued a standing challenge against anything of their own age in a pulling contest and 
against anything of any age in domestic cattle in a speed contest. The other week he had a taker for 
the latter in a young steer which had been broken to a sulky: War Whoop was selected for the race. 
At the very start he simply flew past the steer and proved an easy winner. ,No doubt that with the 
present craze for novelties and new methods of advertisement we shall have the opportunity of seeing 
a similar turn-out in Hyde Park after the example set by Madame Réjane with her famous mules and 
Baron Rothschild with his zebras 
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A GIRL’S INVERTED VISION 


Christina Lindquist, whose portrait is given above, is a young 
Lapp girl at present exciting the medical world throughout 
Scandinavia. Christina's case is probably unique, for owing 
to what is believed to be a mental—not an optical—defect she 
sees everything upside down. When being taught to write 
Christina continually produced a series of unintelligible signs 
apparently quite unlike the copy set her, but later it was 
noticed that the girl was not only writing upside down but 
was reversing everything she wrote 


Mss I AVIEICISI Re 


FE! 


ss ATLER” readers who follow the 

hounds must be many, and to 

all such I commend the hand- 

some reprint of ‘* Nimrod’s” work 
on “The Condition of Hunters, their 
Choice and Management,” recently issued 
by Mr. John Lane at half-a-guinea. I 
should have dealt with this book much 
sooner if I had not left it in a hansom cab 
and been obliged to sign complicated 
documents to get it back from the 
admiring eyes of Scotland Yard. 


r. Lane understands how to get up a 
book as well as any living pub- 
lisher, and he has turned out and groomed 
this volume in a way which Nimrod 
would have highly approved. Nimrod, 
or Charles James Apperley, 
died in 1843 after achieving 
a great reputation as a 
sporting writer. Lockhart 
printed three magnificent 
articles by him in “ The 
Quarterly Review’ on 
““Melton Mowbray,” “ The 
Road,’ and “The Turf.” 
Nimrod had many children 
and grandchildren, and 
horses literally and meta- 
phorically ran in the family. 


The “vet.” portion of 

“The Condition of 
Hunters’”’ has been 
brought up to date by Mr. 
Frank Yownend Barton, 
M.R.C.V.S., and the volume 
is illustrated by many 
equine photographs and 
also by reproductions of 
the original quaint illus- 
trations in lithograph »by 
Turner. Nimrod’s consis- 
tent protest against putting 
hunters out to, grass in 
summer is a subject on 
which I prefer not to offer 
an opinion. He enforces it 
all through the book with 
much lively illustration. 
His preferences for a warm 
and not too-well-ventilated 
stable is another debat- 
able point. He scouts the 
dangers of hot stables and 
insists that hunters thrive 
in them, and _ he forestalls 
argument by saying, “ Not 
being a philosopher I can- 
not explain the why and 
wherefore of this apparent 
phenomenon. AllI can say 
is, that it is so; and were I to hear Sir 
Humphry Davy himself expatiating upon 
the impropriety of horses being shut up in 
a hot stable, breathing an under-oxy- 
genated air I should say to my 
groom, ‘ Don’t mind what the philosopher 
says; stop up every crevice in the stable, 
taking care only that there be a pipe or 
two to take out the foul air.’”” The book 
is not only a mine of interest for hunt- 
ing men and women but a delightful 
companion. 


| read about twice a week that this is 

the age of reprints. It is also the age 
of re-writing. A vast amount of good 
reading exists which only needs a modern 
style and dress to be acceptable to the 
public. No publisher understands this 
better than Mr. Hutchinson and no writer 
better than Mr. Lewis Melville. Hence 


MARIA FOOTE—A BELLE FROM 


Read ? 


such a daringly big budget of anecdote as 
“The Beaux of the Regency” (two vols. 
24s. net). Mr. Melville, a mighty re-writer 
before the Lord, makes little claim to the 
honours of research. He trawls a hundred 
comparatively neglected books to write 
one that shall be read, and once more he 
has succeeded. I could fill this page with 
great comfort to myself by merely tran- 
scribing good stories from his pages. 
But Mr. Melville’s profound acquaintance 
with the lighter aspects of the Georgian 
period may now be taken for granted. 
It is more important to show my own 
learning. 


notice that Mr. Melville writes of 
Theodore Hook “inventing” his 
famous Berners Street hoax, which, he 


“THE BEAUX OF THE 


says, “stands alone by virtue of the 
thoroughness with which it was carried 
out.” But Hook’s heartless joke was an 
event of 1809. Quite twenty years earlier 
the same hoax had been carried out in 
Issex Street with a thoroughness which 
was at any rate sufficient for its victim, a 
well-known wealthy lawyer who lived in 
the venerable cul-de-sac nearly opposite 
the Law Courts, where Messrs. Methuen 
now publish. 


[2 this case about filty physicians, sur- 

geons, and apothecaries received 
letters asking them to attend the worthy 
lawyer at ten o’clock next morning. The 
street was blocked with doctors’ carriages, 
and the moment soon arrived when half 
of them were trying to get out and half 
to get in. Their patients throughout 
London may have suffered, but that was 
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not the opinion of Lord Effingham, who 
afterwards said that he owed his life to 
this hoax.. He had sent for his doctor 
and he could not come ! 


Wrtas of Sydney Smith Mr. Melville 

says, “ The best of all his sayings 
perhaps was his reply to Landseer, who 
asked him to sit for his portrait. ‘Ts 
thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?’” This was not said by Sydney 
Smith but by Lockhart. But Landseer, 
meeting Sydney Smith in the park, said 
to him, “ You have heard the story they 
are telling about us?” ‘Oh yes,” Smith 
replied, “‘and I don’t mean to disclaim it 
if you don’t.” So that although Smith 
did not utter this bon mot he wished he 
had done so.  Posterity 
and Mr. Melville have 
given him the credit. 


] should not myself venture 
+> nominate the best of 
Sydney Smith’s sayings, 
but one which Mr. Melville 
does not quote always 
amused me. ‘To the last 
Sydney Smith loved 
London, especially in the 
season. Lord Houghton 
tells us that he once gave 
as his ideal of happiness, 
“An immense London 
square with the trees 
flowering like flambeaux, 
with gas for grass, and 
every window illuminated 
with countless chandeliers 
and voices reiterating for 
ever and for ever, ‘Mr. 
Sydney Smith is coming 
upstairs.’ ” 
iss Elinor Glyn, the 
author of ‘“ Three 
Weeks,” is the latest living 
writer to attract the antho- 


logist or  pensée - finder. 
Messrs. Duckworth issue 
the collection in a very 


dainty half-crown pocket 
volume, with a charming 
photograph of Miss Glyn. 
Here are some of this lady’s 
counsels and paradoxes :— 

“One ought never to be 
called good - natured — as 
well write oneself down a 
noodle at once. 

“There are three things 
a woman ought to look: 
Straight as a dart, supple 
as a snake, and proud as a tiger lily. 

“One has not good manners for the 
effect they produce but for what is due 
to oneself. 

“A man always despises and finally 
neglects a woman who has given up the 
respect of others for him openly. She may 
have done it from the highest motives of 
passionate devotion for him; that counts 
as nothing to the other men’s sneers and 
the other women’s jibes. 

“We could all of us be good and true 
if the person we love went on being demon- 
strative. It is the cold matter-of-fact 
devotion that kills love and makes one 
want to look elsewhere to find it again.” 


It should be understood that most of 

these utterances are from the lips of 
Miss Glyn’s creations rather than from her 
own pen. ; 
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POLO AT HURLINGHAM. 


A fast galloping game was witnessed in the semi-final contest of the Social Clubs’ Tournament at Hurlingham. It soon became apparent that the Bath Club 
representatives were the superior contingent, and they eventually won rather easily by 6 goals to 3 


ee 


INTERESTING ONLOOKERS 


Among whom, as shown above, were Lord Hugh Grosvenor, Captain Lacock, and the Duchess of Westminster 


THE CAVALRY CLUB TEAM THE BATH CLUB TEAM 


Captain Clowes, Captain Sir C. B. Lowther, Mr. E. B. Sheppard, and Major 


Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, Mr. C. T. Garland, Mr. W. V. Beatty, and Lord 
G. W. Hobson (back) 


Wodehouse (back) 


A DASHING RUN UP THE FIELD—LORD WODEHOUSE ON THE LEFT 
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IRTUES have varying values 
attached to them, and some of 
us put a premium on generosity, 
but a line should be drawn and 

a happy medium established. Lord Ches- 
terfield declared that a virtue carried to 
excess may become’a vice; and this dictum 
applies with special-force to the subject of 
present-giving. 

Friendship means much, but the 
custom of offering costly gifts at 
weddings and christenings has be- 
come one of the heaviest taxes on 
social life in the twentieth century. 
Birthdays must be remembered ; also 
many “unbirthday presents ’’—as a 
Wonderland coiner of words once 
called them—have to be given if 
we wish to keep up a fine character 
for open-handedness. These last 
include gifts for friends who are 
‘going abroad, presents for children’s 
parties, and the expensive trifles that 
are now given at smart cotillons 
both in London and the country. 
Christmas comes but once a year, so 
our December duties shall be left out 
of the calculation. 

The trend of the times. makes 
itself felt in the matter of presents 
and present-giving. In the days of 
our grandmothers these tokens of 
affection were few and far between 
and were marked by a stern sim- 
plicity. Even in the eighties and 
nineties presents were seldom 
given except at Christmas and at 
weddings or by members of a family 
on their different birthdays ; and 
these gifts took the form of a Prayer 
Book, a paper knife, a silver cream 
jug, or—if jewels were given—of 
simple brooches and bangles. The 
tiara habit had not been formed 
and ropes of pearls were not a 
necessity. Even a rich bride was 
content with a diamond comb or a 
turquoise necklace. 

But we have changed all that, 
and the up-to-date riot of presents 
means a deadly drain on our bank 
balances. The tipping tax is bad 
enough, but the burden of countless 
presents can give it points and a 


beating. 
Our friends the financiers—Jews, 
Americans, and South Africans— 


have taught us the perfected art 
of present-giving. Misers are not 
to be found among our modern 
millionaires. The late Baron Hirsch was 
a pioneer in the business. He started 
the mode of giving costly gifts to society 
women such as sables, gold bags—even 
Paris gowns and diamond ornaments. 
And he also adopted the device of hiding 
a jewelled trifle, and sometimes a cheque, 
beneath the breakfast or dinner napkin of 
one of his fair and fortunate guests. And 
Baron Hirsch’s lavishness has found many 
a willing imitator. We are like a flock of 
sheep—we all follow suit, and now must 
take the consequences. Detectives are on 
duty to guard the presents at a smart 
wedding; a popular woman will leave a 
Christmas house party with several big 
boxes added to her usual luggage, and on 
her birthday her drawing-room reminds 
one of the shops in Bond Street and Rue 
de la Paix. ‘ 

Royalty as usual tries to save the 
situation. King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra are generous givers but in the 
matter of presents show their usual tact 
and discretion. In fact, they read us a 


resents : 


useful lesson and prove that there is a 
happy mean between the niggard and the 
spendthrift. In choosing a jewel they 
select what is dainty and well~ designed 
but not necessarily formed of gems, the 
price of which is prohibitive. An instance 
of this wise choice was afforded by the 
tiara of turquoises and diamonds which 


MDLLE. VALCOURT 


The Paris courts have disposed of the case of Mdlle. Valcourt, 
the music-hall artiste seen above, who was engaged to appear in 
tights but declined to exhibit herself in this summery attire 
partly on the ground of modesty and partly because the garment 
she had to wear every evening caused abdominal pains. 
case raised the question of the nude on the stage, and Mdlle. 
Valcourt was not without her champions. 
by the Commercial Court was appealed against. The artiste was 


ordered to pay £240 damages 


King Edward gave as his wedding gift to 
the fair-haired Queen Victoria ” Eugénie 
of Spain, and as a recent example may 
be quoted the aquamarine and diamond 
pendant that was the royal present to 
Lord and Lady Errington. Also a like 
rule was observed on the same occasion 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, who 
give an almadine and diamond pendant 
suspended from a bow of white enamel. 
And ornaments in sapphires and diamonds 
and amethysts and diamonds are often 
given as presents by their Majesties. 

This may be specially noted in the 
case of Queen Alexandra’s godchildren. 
For instance, Lady Alexandra Stanley 
and Mrs. Ferdinand Stanley had each a 
wedding gift in amethysts and diamonds, 
and each lady is a goddaughter and 
namesake of her Majesty the Queen. 

King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
have many godchildren, and give well 
and wisely in the matter of christening 
presents. The King’s gift usually takes 
the form of a silver mug inscribed with 
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his Majesty’s name, the child’s name, and 
the date of baptism. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a silver porringer is presented, ‘and 
this was the Sovereign’s gift at the 
christening of little Lord Stavordale, son 
of Lord and Lady Ilchester. Queen 
Alexandra often gives a brooch or pendant 
to her girl godchildren which is more 
often than not formed of her 
favourite amethysts. But now and 
then pearls and diamonds are 
selected as in the case of Lady 
Alexandra Ward, youngest daughter 
of Lord and Lady Dudley ; and 
the same line of action is observed 
as regards birthday presents. The 
King ¢ gives many of his photographs 
in handsome frames, and to his men 
friends he sends such things as match 
and stamp boxes and cigarette- 
holders. Queen Alexandra often 
gives her photograph framed in 
silver as a souvenir, and to her 
special intimates. will send books, 
china, or bits of old furniture. Our 
royalties show a wise restraint ; but 
we will now turn to the ways and 
manners of smart society. 

Wedding presents are a problem 
of the age and a sore trial to the 
hard-up majority. Modern brides 
are on the make. They expect 
two or three tiaras, or rather round 
crowns of diamonds, a diamond 
necklace, a complete parure of 
rubies or emeralds, and—literally— 
yards of priceless pearls. Cheques 
are often given and so are motors, 
both petrol and electric; and even 
the lesser gifts are things of beauty 
and value, and include diamond 
muff chains, gold bags and_ purses, 
old fans, china and silver, and 
costly pieces of furniture. It is of 
interest to note that marriage gifts 
march with the times and give plain 
proof that we live in a practical 
period; for instance, a few recent 
brides were lucky enough to get a 
ready-made ménage—a house, furni- 
ture, piano, house linen, a cellar of 
choice wines, ornaments, bric-d-brac, 
anda couple of motors. And some 
brides receive such matter-of-fact 
gilts as a supply of flowers or the 
hire of a motor car for a year, the 
instalment of a telephone for twelve 
months, or a year’s subscription to 
a magazine or newspaper or to a 


The 


lending library, and others will 
get a typewriter, a pianola, a gramo- 


phone or an electrophone ; in fact, any of 
the last and best of our modern improve- 
ments. After all, these practical presents 
are a good sign as they afford welcome 
proof of the sturdy common sense of the 
twentieth century. 

Fashion also has its say on the subject. 
The latest notion seems to be an electric 
bell push,which has recently been given by 
several well-known persons, among others. 
by her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Connaught. Originality also counts for 
much, and name and fame await the lucky 
donor who can secure what is rare and 
unique. ‘This feat was accomplished last 
Christmas by a member of the King’s 
household. His gift to his Majesty con- 
sisted of a circular-shaped match box, thin 
and flat as a watch, made of pure white 
enamel with on one side a wreath of 
roses and on the other a wreath of 
shamrock. The box opened by means 
of a small knob made of a single 


sapphire. (To be concluded next week) 
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NCE a year I perform a pious pil- 
grimage and bow at the shrine 
of golf. It is on the occasion of 
the opening day of the parlia- 

mentary golf handicap that I study this 
great solemnity on one of the southern 
links. This year it was at Deal, and I 
have seen the members and officials at 
Littlestone, at Rye, and at Sandwich, nor 
have I ever failed to profit by studying 
the hon. gentlemen under that most trying 
of all ordeals, struggling for the mastery 
on a golfcourse. For golf is not merely a 
game; it isa solemnity, an agony, which 
tests a man as nothing else tests him in 
this world, 
Only ‘‘Ah!” and Nothing More. 
WN r. Balfour is one of the most 
faithful performers on these 
occasions; indeed, I have never 
known him to stop away. As a 
rule he gets knocked out early in 
the proceedings, but he accepts the 
situation with cheery philosophy, 
and his intimate friends say that he 
has never used any phrase stronger 
than “Ah !’’ even when disaster has 
overtaken him at a critical point in 
the game They say he can put a 
world of meaning into that little 
monosyllable; but he is never 
tempted to go beyond it. Other 
members, however, give tongue with 
great freedom, and some of them 
say things which would astound 
their respectable constituents. 


All Else Forgotten. 
he true golfer, however, has no 
thought for constituents or for 
wife, home, country, or any con- 
sideration other than the game. If 
you want to hear something to your 
advantage just ask an_ irascible 
member what he thinks of the Li- 
censing Bill or of the hopes of an 
education compromise just as he is 
about to putt. It may be that the 
gentleman has decided views on 
these public questions, but he ‘will 
dismiss them and all other questions 
with the utmost contempt in order 
to concentrate his attention on that 
maddening little ball. 


Addressing the Ball. 
I never tire of watching — the 
different styles of men in ad- 
dressing the ball, and as a rule I 
observe that the man who makes 
the most preliminary flourishes does 
the least'in the way of actual per- 
formance. You will see a worthy 
legislator plant himself in readiness, 
he seems to prance about a little, 
measuring his distance, loosening 
his muscles, again and yet again 
he seems to be just about to strike; but 
no, still he hesitates and measures again. 
At last he lets go, and if the ball is struck 
fairly and goes off with a fine clean 
“click"’—which is music in the golfer’s 
ear—sailing through the air like a bird, 
then the world goes well with him. He 
beams on his fellow men and pronounces 
everything to be very good. 


The Gloom of Earthquake and Eclipse. 

Bt supposing that all this preliminary 
flourishing has led only to the ball 

being topped, or sliced, how the whole 


Daughter of the late Sir John Blundell Maple. 
a keen golfer and takes a great interest in sport generally 


ntary : 


aspect of things is changed. It is not well 
to suggest at such a moment that the 
scenery is charming or that the weather 
is fine. I have known men holding lead- 
ing places in the public life of this country 
say the most appalling things about 
scenery and weather simply because the 
ball has been badly bunkered. 


Comparative Status. 


olf is the greatest leveller there is. Let 
the reader look at Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s famous apostrophe to “ eloquent, 


THE BARONESS VON ECKHARDSTEIN 


just, and mightie death,” and he will find 
that it can be addressed with even greater 
propriety to golf. In the House the pomp 
of the front-bench man and his condescen- 
sion towards the back-bencher are well 
known. How grateful the small manis to 
get a passing nod of recognition from the 
great. With what rapture the private 
member sits and cheers his leader and 
considers himself amply repaid by an 
occasional smile. Yet haughty as the 
front-bench man may be in the House he 
soon finds out that official status in no way 
stands him in good stead on the golf 
links. 
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Plus Men in their Pride. 
or very likely some 
gentleman whose 
House is never sought on any point turns 
out to be a plus man on the golf course, 
while some right hon. gentleman whose 
fame is world-wide has a horribly long 
handicap. At Westminster the statesman 
may give himself airs, but he has to sneak 
about in a furtive and hang-dog style 
when he meets these plus men towering in 
their pride of place. It matters not 
whether you have served and saved your 
country; if you cannot putt’ you are no 
one on the golf course. 
8 e Es 
A Pretty Sight. 
ave you ever studied some of 
our famous men when en- 
gaged in the mysteries of this mighty 
game? ‘The attitude assumed when 
“putting ’ is not always remarkable 
for grace. Let us suppose that the 
gentleman is short and stout; he 
may look somewhat quaint as he 
stoops. Observe how he examines 
every inch of the course which his 
ball must take to gain the hole. 
All nature seems to pause at such 
supreme moments; the birds are 
hushed, the sheep stand still, and at 
length the stooping little man gives 
the ball a tap. Who can rightly 
estimate the agonised and concen- 
trated glare with which he follows 
the progress of that ball? If it pops 
in, how the excellent gentleman 
beams with honest delight. 


entirely obscure 
opinion in the 


tte % 


On the Other Hand. 
A} yes; but perhaps the ball does 

not go in. Different men 
show feeling in different ways. I 
remember seeing a very respectable 
British baronet overtaken by disaster 
during a match. He said nothing 
—absolutely nothing. His lips did 
not even move in prayer. He glared 
round the landscape in a puzzled 
manner as if unable to understand 
why such things should happen. 
And then he took off his hat, put 
it down on the ground, and leaping 
up in the air he came down with 
both feet on that hat. In some 
mysterious way that seemed to 
please him, and he became com- 
paratively cheerful again. 


Fs 


tt e & 
Before and After. 
have many a time derived amuse- 
ment and profit from studying 
the members as they travel down in 
the morning and then observing 
them on the way back at night. 
How full of hope, of prowess, of 
resolution to break records, they all 
are as they set out in the morning. And 
whatan infinite number of explanations and 
excuses there are on the home journey to 
account for failure. The contrast between 
hope and experience is never without 
interest, and never does the great truth 
that members of Parliament are human 
force itself upon one more impressively 
than on these annual pilgrimages. ‘The 
heroes in Homer were never ashamed of 
roaring out in their distresses, and I have 
known eminent statesmen reduced by this 
maddening game to such a pitch of 
despair and misery as to be quite grateful 
for a kind word even from me. 
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An Interesting Personality. 


EXT to our beautiful and beloved 
Queen the most interesting per- 
sonality among the womenkind 
of our royal house is that of the 

Princess of Wales, not only because she 
happens to be next in rank and precedence 
but by right of her own character and strik- 
ing individuality. In whatever rank of life 
her Royal Highness had been placed she 
would undoubtedly have 
“made her mark” and 
influenced her  surround- 
ings. Though utterly 
different from each other 
in their characters the two 
“ first gentlewomen of Eng- 
land” are alike in many of 
their virtues and_ best 
characteristics, and have in 
common that charm of 
manner and gracious kind- 
liness which win for them 
both the love of their 
immediate entourage, the 
affectionate interest and 
pride of that vast outer 
circle which stretches to 
the furthest boundaries of 
the Empire. 


Her Imperial Interests. 


o the Princess even 
perhaps more than to 
Queen Alexandra the 
word, Empire, has a very 
real meaning. Her keen 
interest in the colonies 
over which she will one 
day reign resulted in the 
splendid tours which she 
and the Prince have made 
to them, for it has always 
been among their dearest 
wishes to see the great 
dominions for themselves 
and get into real and vital 
touch with the people in all parts of the 
world. This they felt was the only way 
to understand their needs and their own re- 
sponsibilities towards them. The Princess 
waxes enthusiastic over her travels and the 
magnificent receptions which met her and 
her husband everywhere, and never tires of 
relating her reminiscences and showing her 
friends the curios and souvenirs which she 
brought home from all the places they 
visited. 


Photographed 


The Princess as Housewife. 

I? all household matters the Princess of 
Wales could give most housewives 

points. Practicality seems to have been 

born in her, and there is no detail con- 


nected with the management of her 
household to which she has not given 


personal thought and care. Soon after she 
was matried she caused great amusement 
as well as some consternation at Windsor 
Castle one wet day when she was staying 
there by sending for the major-domo and 
saying to him, “ Now, I want you to take 
me all over the castle—everwhere where | 
must not go—and show me how things are 
managed.” Nor was she satisfied until 
she had poked into every cupboard and 
corner and asked a thousand extremely 
pertinent questions and “ got the hang of 
things” generally. She afterwards de- 
clared that it had been one of the most 
enjoyable afternoons of her life, and pro- 
ceeded to suggest—very tactfully—many 
improvements which wereactually adopted 
to the great delight of everybody. 


Ihe Primcess of 


As Mother. 
ike the Queen she is the most perfect 
of mothers, and might be held up as 
an example to many ladies of lesser rank, 
who display a blasé indifference to all famuly 
ties and delegate the management and care 
of their children to servants. Her chief 
delight is to be with her children, to share 
in all their sports and joys and small 
sorrows, and enjoy every moment of their 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 


on the occasion of their visit to open the Franco-British Exhibition 


at Shepherd’s: Bush 


childhood. It is she who “ tucks them up 
in bed” at night and joins in their 
‘“piilow fights” in the morning, and is the 
boon companion of their days. Her 
greatest grief—as well as theirs—is that 
the duties of her position oblige her to be 
away from them so much, and if 
sometimes happens the Prince and Princess 
have to be away on one of the children’s 
birthdays it is looked upon asa calamity 
indeed in the family. 


Her Artistic Tastes. 
[t is not generally known that the 
Princess of Wales is an artist of no 
mean order and has amongst the souvenirs 
of her travels some water-colour sketches 
of her own painting which are charmingly 
done. She has also been “enthused” b 
Queen Alexandra into going in for photo- 
graphy, which has become one of her 
favourite hobbies and which she does well, 
as, indeed, she does most things in which 
she is interested. Her artistic talents have 
been inherited by her little daughter, who 
draws exceedingly well. Among the 
Princess’s chiefest treasures is a_ little 
drawing, done specially to ornament the 
wall of her cabin in the Ophir during the 
long colonial tour, by the little Princess 
Alexandra, and which was duly hung ina 
place of honour. When the cruise came 
to an end the picture was carefully taken 
down and sent to Marlborough House to 
be kept among the relics of that memo- 
rable voyage. 
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ler Home Life 
6 and Personality. 


Her Love of Books. 
he Princess is also a great reader and 
lover of books. Her tastes in litera- 

ture are extremely catholic, and she reads 
all the best new novels by British authors 
as they come out. Her library contains 
all Harrison Ainsworth’s thrilling historical 
novels, which were among the delights of 
her childhood and are now read with 
avidity by her sons and daughter. 


Her Taste in Dress. 
H« taste in dress is well 

known. Like Queen 
Alexandra she affects 
simple styles and _ soft 
colours which are so be- 
coming to her. But they 
are always of the richest 
materials. Her Royal 
Highness is a great con- 
noisseur of beautiful silks, 
and the British manu- 
facturer owes her a deep 
debt of gratitude for her 
enthusiastic encouragement 
of his fabrics. The lace- 
making trade in England 
and Ireland, too, has re- 
ceived a great impetus 
from her appreciation of 
its productions, and though 
the happy possessor Of price- 
less heirlooms in the way of 
Brussels, Honiton, point de 
Venise, and d’Alengon laces 
the Princess nearly always 
prefers to wear some of her 
beautiful pieces of British- 
made lace on her gowns. 
Her collection of real lace 
of all kinds is probably one 
of the, finest in the kingdom. 

i ue 
Her Charity. 
er devotion to good 

causes of all kinds 
is among her queenly quali- 
ties. All her children are made to set 
aside a portion of their weekly pocket 
money for “ grandpapa’s hospital fund,” 
and this year the three elder ones managed 
to save up a guinea each for it, which 
they added with great pride to their 
father’s handsome donation. 

* Es 

The Princess’s Humble Lover. 
The story of the first suitor for the 

Princess’s hand is a short though 
amusing one. The romantic episode 
occurred when Princess May was only 
fourteen. Her humble admirer was a 
tradesman’s boy, who though he had only 
gazed upon her charms from afar when 
seeing her driving her ponies through 
Richmond Park while he was on his daily 
errands to White Lodge. was so enamoured 
that he wrote her an impassioned letter, 
in which he declared his undying love for 
her and asked her to marry him. This 
document, however, fell into the hands of 
the Duke of Teck, who sent for the youth- 
ful swain and reproved him with as much 
gravity as he could command, and gently 
explained to him that his conduct was a 
species of high treason, and sent him away 
a sadder and a wiser Went 
Her Popularity. 
‘The Princess’s popularity is proverbial 

She always seems to: be in high 
spirits and has a keen sense of humour. 
She can tell a good story as well as laugh 
at one, and has the best and kindest heart 
in the world. God bless her ! 
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ART MAY BUT NATURE CANNOT MISS 
By George Belcher. 


She: Oh yes; I'll sit any time. | don’t mind you doing a caricature of me 
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Slhhort Story 


The Cruel Wooing. By Maud Churton Braby. 


a XCHANGE ! 


Exchange ! 


Well, why don’t you then ? 
89554, Gerrard, please. 
Yes, 8955A.” 


“ Are you ‘Macgregor and Wynne? Has 
Mr. Wynne gone? I want to speak to 
him, please, if you'll put me through. 
Thank you.” 


“Ts that you, darling? You're 
not gone yet, then? . . Oh, 


Well, haven't | 
beautifully this 


just dressing now. 
packed the bag 


time? Not forgotten the studs or 
anything. Not at all, I 


don’t mind being left a bit. 

Of course not, ‘sweetheart, I know 
you can’t take me to a man’s 
dinners...) 46 NOW;e youre. sto) 
have a good time and thoroughly 


enjoy yourself. Yes, I've 
had mine—all I want. Se NO 
it wasn’t an egg for tea, then, it 
was an enormous meal! .. . 
Yes, and I’m going to have an 
uproarious evening alone. . . . 
You'll never guess. I'm 


going to read some old love letters 
I found to-day at the back of an 
old desk. Yes, letters I 
wrote years ago to a man. 

Never mind who, you don’t know 
him. Why, it'll be awfully 
amusing. What? You call 
it a ‘dashed silly way of spending 
an evening ’?” 

She laughed softly. “ Oh, Gerald, 
you dear old duffer ; you're jealous ! 
Well, that is funny. . All 
right, | won't keep you any longer ; 
you ll be late as it is. 

What? No. Of course I'm not 
cross. No, of course I don’t 
mind being left. You conceited old 
hubby, you think I can’t get on 
without you. Good night, 
darling; enjoy yourself. 
All. right, I will. 
night, dear.” 

Maisie put the telephone back on the 
receiver and came into the circle of the 
firelight. She was piquant and_ pretty 
enough in a curiously indefinite way. Her 
soft cheeks and _ fair, fluffy hair were still 
those of a girl, but her mouth showed 
lines of suffering and her eyes held secrets 
—the kind of secret a woman does not 
share with her husband. <A _ shrewd 
observer might have suspected a hint of 
carefully-concealed tragedy in her past life. 

But she looked happy enough to-night 
and strangely young in her white tea 
gown. Sighing luxuriously she settled 
herself in the big arm chair before the fire 
with the shabby little writing case on her 
knee. 

The letters were mostly rough copies 
in pencil—scraps begun and then dis- 


Good 


carded ; preserved Heaven alone knows 
why, and forgotten long since. She had 


found them all together 
the old blotting book. 
How many years ago was it : 
four, five, six? Yes, it was nearly six 
years since she and Harry had parted. 
Hoe she had worshipped that boy. She 
called their first meeting at a dance at a 
Monte Carlo hotel. They had sat 
out in the gardens. . . . It had been 
love at first sight. The next day he called 
on her aunt at their hotel in Mentone and 
invited them to a picnic. His connections 
were irreproachable, and at the girl's 


in the pocket of 


earnest solicitations Aunt Eliza withdrew 
herself reluctantly from the frenzy of 
bridge-playing in which her life was spent 
and took Maisie to the picnic. 

Other picnics had followed—without 
the aunt. Maisie leaned back in her 


MISS ETHEL ROOSEVELT AND HER MOTHER 


It is reported that Miss Ethel Roosevelt, daughter of President 
Roosevelt, recently drove an engine for thirty-six miles on the 
Atlanta and West Point limited train. 
was the speed maintained, and the engine-driver said that Miss 
Roosevelt had managed everything as well as he himself could 


have done 


chair and let her thoughts rush out of that 
white circle of wifehood and motherhood 
—over the barrier which a certain prim 
prudence born of marriage had erected in 
her heart—back, back through six effacing 
years to that mad month on the Riviera. 

What a wild, wonderful time it had 
been. She recalled the slopes of shim- 
mering grey olives, the groves of orange 
and lemon trees where she and Harry had 
kissed, the long winding road up to 
Castellar, where they had often climbed 
hand in hand, the afternoons they had 
lingered on the plateau where the myrtle 
grew among the cypresses on the heights 
aboye Gorbio. 

He would twist the orange blossom in 
her hair and put myrtle in her hands and 
call her his beautiful bride. The sombre 
cypresses stood sentinel over them, and 
towering far above the eternal snow- 
capped hills mocked their little futile 
passion. But below glittered the deeply- 
blue unforgettable Mediterranean; the 
dazzling sunshine was over all, and the 
intoxicating balmy airs of the south blew 
around them. “Oh the wild 
spring and his chances and dreams.” 

Days of youth and fire; golden, pas- 
sionate days. How immortal it had 
seemed—how quickly it had died. She 
remembered those few subsequent meet- 
ings in town when Harry had rushed up 
from the country to take her to lunch at 
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Prince’s or tea in Bond Street—how he had 
chafed at the distance that parted them— 
the gradual waning of his love—the final 
disagreement that had ended it. 

Maisie had destroyed his letters on the 

night before her w edding two years ago, 
together with her own, which had 
been duly returned alter the rupture. 
She keenly remembered that burning 
and how she had not dared read the 
letters first because her wedding 
gown was lying on the bed. 

These few rough copies were all 
that was left. She opened the top 
sheet and recognised by the date 
that it was written after their part- 
ing. It was one of those pleading 
letters he had never answered, the 
memory of which constituted her 
greatest shame. 

“Oh, Harry, I cannot lose you 
like this; you are twisted right 
round my heart strings. If the end 
is to come it must come gradually. 
This sudden wrench, this frightful 
blank, it’s literally beyond my 
strength to bear. I love you with 
such intensity and such passion that 
I can’t, can’t shut you out of my 
life all at once.” 

Heavens! Had she really written 
that—-only six years ago? Her 
cheeks burned with shame. She 
turned the page. 

“Only be kind to me; do it by 
degrees. If I could see you once 
a month and have a few lines from 
you every other week it would make 
all the difference to my life—the life 
you have broken and deflowered. If 
you would only meet me _ once 
more, say at I’-—— Junction, for 
but one hour it would be so much 
to me.” 

Maisie thrust the sheet into the 
fire and breathlessly took up another. 

“T wonder if you were vexed at 
receiving that wire from me on 
Monday. I simply could not help sending 
it, the silence had become intolerable. Oh, 
how glad I was to see your writing last 
night ; | would sooner have even that brutal 
letter than none. All these weeks, nearly 
five, I have not known your state of 
mind, and until reading your words last 
night I did not realise you really meant 
to go out of my life. I thought it was 
some bad dream, some nightmare which 
time would dispel; I refused to believe it. 
Ah, I can’t realise my share of the world 
is gone.” 

With trembling fingers the woman 
picked up another page. 

; “ Although the fact that you 
now think our love wrong has made life 


dreadful to me for the past five weeks, 
but I can’t forget, Harry, I can’t for- 
get. Some day, dearest beloved, the 


Lords of Life and Death will have pity 
and will take away the clouds which 
cover your eyes, and then you will see 
clearly again and will write to me saying, 
‘My heart, I see my mistake ; I was wrong. 
Love is the best thing in life, and it is 
madness not to love while one can. I 
want you—come back to me.’ ” 

“ Horrible, horrible! ’’ said Maisie, tear- 
ing the page across. Something heavier 
than a letter fell out of the packet on to 
her knee. A photograph. All the others 
she had burnt before her wedding day. 
How strange it was to see his lace again. 


(Continued on page ii) 
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By J. MacWilson. 


ABLE ARGUMENT. 


fi 
4 


ASON 


A RE 


Sir, you know very well that dogs are not admitted here 


Attendant : 


He isn’t my dog 


Visitor : 


But it followed you in 


Well, so did you 


Attendant : 
Visitor : 
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Jal, SEAL IIa. 


notin 


The Wrecked Adventurer and the Lonely 
Farm. 


HEN I was a boy I would some- 
times visit some old friends 
who farmed land in co. Sligo. 
Potatoes were grown in field 

alter field and all round a great bog, from 
which at night would rise exhalations of 
weird and fantastic shapes. The home- 
stead stood by itself a considerable dis- 
tance from the road and a quarter of a 
mile from the farm buildings. It was 
really the house of a squireen rather than 
a farmer, but my friends were thrifty folk 
and had bought their own land, thie 
Squireen having joined the fraternity of 
jovial dispossessed landlords who tell ex- 
traordinary stories in certain hostelries in 
the neighbourhood of Fleet Street and 
earn exiguous incomes on semi-society 
journals. 

It was an evening of the early autumn 


of 1878. The sun had gone down in 
dudgeon, leaving the earth bleak and 
chilly. The window of my bedroom 


looked out across two potato fields, and 
beyond them lay the bog, from which a 
white mist rose as though it were incense 
to the gods. I had undressed and was 
about to tumble into bed—-was, in fact, 
hesitating, as boys do, whether to offer up 
my devotions outside or inside the sheets. 
My back was turned to the window and 
the candle had been blown out when 
suddenly I heard a man’s loud voice. 
“ Hello there!’’ I turned round, and to 
my terror and consternation a man was 
looking in at the window, both hands on 
the outside ledge. How he could possibly 
have got there passed my comprehension, 
for it was the first story and the only 
means of reaching the window was up 
the drain pipe. The man wore a huge 
sombrero hat, his eves were harsh and 
flinty and set in a death-like stare. A 
long moustache covered both lips, and 
from the chin hung an imperial beard. 
The rest of the face was clean-shaven. 
The man was of monstrous size. Had I 
seen his whole body I would have ex- 
pected him to be six feet three or four, 
and big in proportion; as it was I only 
saw his head and bust. But the face, 
white - edged with terror, remained in- 
delibly stamped upon my memory. I 
shouted for help, and instantly my elder 
brother, my host. his wife, and a 
serving man all rushed up. There was 
no trace of any visitor, teal or ghostly. 
The flower bed beneath the window had 
not been trampled upon, and nowhere 
was there the slightest indication of a 
nocturnal intruder. I described the face 
I had seen to my host. ‘“ God save us Ne 
said he. “It’s my brother, Terry.” 

Now for the sequel. In 1got I was in 
the United States, and partly from curiosity, 
partly with a professional desire to get 
good copy, I went down to Tampa in 
Florida. hither came trainloads of pro- 
visions and horses, with their roughriders 
and various regiments of volunteers, whilst 
in the bay rode troopships and cargo boats 
all preparing for Santiago. The men 
camped down near the sea. I lounged 
amongst them, and a variegated crew they 
were. Suddenly, standing outside a bell 
tent, I saw the figure of a man whose face 
I had never forgotten. It was the night 
visitant of my youth, I could not be mis- 
taken. If the man had sworn that he 
had never heard of Ireland I would have 


deemed him a liar and stuck to my con- 
victions. However, I fell into conversation 
with him, discussing the war, the prospects 
of peace, Roosevelt, the indiscretions of 
General Shafter, the skill of General Wood, 


Bassano 


MISS OLIVE RAE 


As the May Queen in Merrie England, produced at 
the Savoy in 1903. Miss Rae—who is the possessor of 
a bright, flexible soprano voice of most sympathetic 
quality, which has received careful training at the 
hands of the famous Paris teacher, M. Bouhy—is giving 
a concert on Thursday afternoon, June 4, at the Salle 
Erard, Great Marlborough Street, W., which promises 
to be a most successful entertainment 


under whose command were the rough- 
tiders. In the middle of the conversation 
I turned to lnm abruptly and said :— 

“Ts your name Terence Murphy ?” 

Just as suddenly his accent changed 
from the drawl of -the western prairie to 
the brogue of western Ireland. 

“Tt is,” said he. 

“ And do you happen to know Bally- 
magrorty?”’ said I. 

“My brother farms it,” said he quietly. 

I felt a numbing sensation like para- 
lysis pass down my spine. But retaining 
my composure I said :— 

“ Where were you in the early autumn 
of 1878?” 

His fingers played with his beard, 
which was stillin the main black although 
flecked with grey. Then as recollection 
came to him he said :— 

“T sailed round the Horn in September 
of that year bound for Iquique. We were 
driven ashore on one of the Choros Islands, 
and I may tell you, sir, it was a near 
squeak. I thought I was drowned, and 
indeed was half-dead when I was picked 
up by a schooner bound for Rio.” 

“Did you think of the old home,” I 
asked, “‘as you were dying?” 

“1 don’t remember,” said he. ‘* But it 
is likely I would. For when danger is 
around it’s Ballymagrorty my thoughts 
turn towards.” 

Then I told how I recognised him. 

“Next time you are in that predica- 
ment,” said I, “ you might hammer on the 
window of one of your own kith and kin 
and leave innocent strangers alone.” 

“T will,” said he and laughed. 

Then we drifted into an improvised 
restaurant and fed on antelope steak of 
ancient lineage. 
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rip into Uncanny 
By S. G. Ilobson. 


' 


Poor Murphy ran up against a bullet 
on San Juan Hill, but I never heard 
whether he paid a surprise visit as dead 
men often do to the old home. 


The Ghostly Monk, 


AS Tue Tatier is a family journal 

I think a story of a clergyman 
ought to be told. This clergyman has 
since become a bishop,'and there is no 
record, so far as I know, of episcopal 
exaggeration. (Ahem!) Visiting an old 
family country mansion he arrived in the 
evening just in time for dinner, and was 
shown “into the library, where a jolly fire 
was blazing and formality dispensed with. 
To his surprise he saw seated at a table 
a monk—a healthy, muscular, man-of-the- 
world sort of monk. Nothing was said, 
and in a minute the hostess came in to 
welcome her guest. At dinner he remarked 
upon the presence of the monk in the 
library. “Did you see him?” asked the 
hostess. ‘‘ Yes, certainly,’ was the answer. 
“T wish you would find out what he 
wants,” she said. ‘‘ He has been haunting 
this house for some generations.” The 
clergyman undertook the task, and sure 
enough the following evening at about 
the same hour the monk appeared. 

“ How do you do ?”’ said the clergyman. 
“What can I do for you?” The monk 
seemed highly pleased to be spoken to, 
and explained that some centuries ago, in 
Catholic days, he had been father con- 
fessor in that house. One morning he had 
received a confession from the lady of the 
louse, an important confession, for it 
affected the line of inheritance. The con- 
fession had come unexpectedly, and his 
mind was full of the hunt which he was 
about to join, for in those far-off days 
even monks were human. Realising the 
importance of what had been told “him, 
and contrary to the canons of his Church, 
he jotted down on a sheet of paper the 
salient facts for his careful consideration 
upon his return. The paper he enclosed 
in a book, and this book he hid in an 
aperture of the wall which was covered 
by a brick and known to very few. 

This worldly monk was thrown off his 
horse and broke his neck at that very 
hunt. He appears to have been a worthy 
person, for the only thing that lay upon 
his conscience as he passed through Pur- 
gatory to the celestial regions was this 
confession,. the facts of which existed in 
black and white—contrary, as I say, to 
the canons of Mother Church. Time and 
time again would he return to the house 
hoping that some good Samaritan would 
speak to him, for his hands were not of 
the earth earthy and he could not himself, 
being a ghost, remove the brick and 
destroy the paper. Therefore he besought 
the clergyman, whose hands were of the 
earth earthy, to proceed to the aperture, 
find the book, and destroy the paper. 
The clergyman told the family of his 
interview, and a family procession moved 
to the spot indicated. Sure enough the 
aperture was discovered, the book was 
there, the paper was inside the book, and 
it was solemnly consigned to the flames. 
The monk returned no more. 

Of course, everybody will believe this 
story except the end of it. No one will 
believe that the family did not read the 
paper. All I can say is that if they did 
the contents were never disclosed. 
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A ROYAL LINK OF EMPIRE. 


THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 


This photograph, taken by Langfier, Ltd., of 23a, Old Bond Street, W., has been specially selected by the Prince of Wales for publication in Canada in 
connection with the royal tour to celebrate the 300th anniversary of the first European settlement on the shores of Canada. The Prince of Wales will 
land at Quebec on July 22 
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FROCKS AND FRILLS AT THE 


MRS. JOHN STAVERS 


Wore an exceedingly becoming gown of satin trimmed with 
dainty embroidery and train of chiffon, and she 
carried an exceedingly beautiful shower 
bouquet 


MISS HOPE 


Presented by Mrs. G. Coats, also donned a particularly 
charming semi-Empire dress having a train 
“prettily embroidered 


MISS AGNES MOSTYN 


Presented by her mother, Lady Mostyn of Talacre, wore a white 
satin gown veiled with marquisette and decorated with silver em- 
broidery and lilies of the valley 


MISS NI 


One of the many pretty débutani 
by Mrs. Frederick Balfour, | 
Empire 


MRS. WALTER ELKINGTON 


Who was presented on her marriage by her mother-in-law, Mrs. 

Elkington, looked exceedingly well in court gown of white crépe 

de chine adorned with Brussels lace and sprays of white lilac 
and foliage - 


MRS. AND M 


COLONEL AND mRs, VILL : 
8. GRANVILLE VERNON Bere ey ani | 


The latter wore a gown of old-biue chiffon over rose satin garnished lovely old lace vej! while her 
with pink and silver embroidery. The train of silver tissue was draped lilies of the valley and aspa! 
with blue chiffon and Limerick lace relieved with kows of pink ribbon distinctive dress was drap 


Photographs of Miss Nelson, Miss Scott, the Hon. V, and C, Agar-Robartes, Miss Baddeley, Mrs. Elkington and Mrs and Miss Hore are I 
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IR MAJESTIES’ THIRD COURT. 


MISS M. V. BISSET 


Was presented by her mother, Lady Bisset, and looked charming 
in her simple white débutante gown veiled in chiffon and trimmed 
with lace 


ELSON 


tes of the year, was presented 
ler gown being cut in the 
) style 


MISS SCOTT 


Presented by her mother, Mrs. G. F. Scott, was dressed in 

white chiffon, the bodice having a pinafore effect of lattice- 

work wrought in silver and pearls, and she carried a 
Goodyear bouquet of lilies of the valley 


THE HON. VIOLET AGAR-ROBARTES 


Who, with her sister, was presented at the third court of the 

season, wore a beautiful dress of white satin with a waved 

design of silver embroidery, the same idea being repeated on 
the corsage 


ISS_ HO 
ie ieee i MISS F. BADDELEY THE HON. VIOLET AND CONSTANCE AGAR-ROBARTES 

@ gown with a 
Shower bouquet was of Was presented by Mrs, A. L. Lawrence. The characteristic feature of her Were presented by their-mother, Viscountess Clifden, and were 
‘agus fern. Mrs, Hore’s gown was its charming simplicity; the corsage was draped with old lace, attired in semi-Empire gowns of white satin anglais, their pearl 
ed with priceless lace her shower bouquet being composed of carnations and lilies ornaments creating quite a sensation 


y Lafayette: Miss Bisset, Mrs Stavers, and Miss Mostyn by Vandyk; and Colonel and Mrs. Granville Vernon by the Dover Street Studios 
zu 
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“ON REVIENT TOUJOURS.” 


Bassuno 


MDLLE. GABY DESLYS 


Who has been acting with Mr. Fred Wright in Paris for a short season with much success. This delightful Parisian comédienne, who made a most successful 
appearance at the Gaiety in ‘‘ The Spring Chicken” a little time ago, is returning to London shortly 
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20 h.p. White Touring Car (Victoria hood), 


The incomparable 


White 
Steam Car 


is the motor car for an enjoyable run. Its ease of 
control is unequalled and its reliability proverbial. 


Immediate deliveries can now be had. 


Arrange to have a trial run at once. 
London Offices and Showrooms : 


The White Company, 


35, 36, & 37, Kingly Street, Regent Street, 


London, 


‘In blend tis bertect 
n Flavour sweef. 


MIXTURE 


and learn whata PERFECT MIXTURE should be. 


(in 


Sold in Three Strengths 
MILD, MEDIUM, & FULL. 
43’ Per Oz. 9°Per 2-0z. 


TH. 
1/6 Per-41 b. Ee ANT eens 


TRICULAR ORCL ELOACET A WEA 


UB0R — TEZSIPI EM Ike 


By Special Appoint ment. 


His Majesty the King. H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


Sole Makers of the Celebrated 
and Incomparable 


dS “AQUASCUTUM ” 


Award 
Gold Medal. 


Waterproof 
Pure Wool. 


Undoubtedly the 
most comfortable 
and reliable for all 
purposes. 


Price 


5) 
Guineas 


Distinguished 
Designs. 

Effective 
Colourings. 


Patterns and 
Catalogue “‘I”” 
on 
application. 


« AQUABCUTUM” IMPREGNABLE COAT.  ““AQUASCUTUM” MOTORING COAT. 9 


Hygienic. Lightin Weight. All Wool. Made in exclusive designs & colourings 


From 5 Guineas. From a Guineas, 
i100, REGENT STREET, W. 


SOME DISTINGUISHED OWNERS OF ADLER CARS: 


H.I.M. The GERMAN EMPEROR. 
H.R.H. Prince Friedrich Leopold of Prussia. 
H.H. Prince Alexander of Oldenburg. 
H.H. Prince Adolf of Schaumburg-Lippe. 
H.H. Prince Max of Hohenlohe. 

H.H. Prince Wilhelm of Loewenstein. 

H.H. Prince Henkel-Donnersmark. 

Royal Prussian War Mpiiecks, Messrs. oe of Essen. 
Colonel Hammond. J. Birbe Esq. artlett, Esq. 
B. Lisle, Esq. R. E. Lambert, Esq. y B. Hollander, Esq. 
G. McNamara, Esq. W. Wolfe, Esq. piaer. -Turner, Esq. 
G. Hopkinson, Esq. H. E. Hewens, Payli P Mewes Estee S. Norton, Esq. 


ADLER 


MO’TOR-CARS, 


9 to 50-h.p., with ““ MORGAN ” Bodies. 
H.R.H. The DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


used an ADLER Car during his sojourn in Johannesburg, 
and His Royal Highness said “it was the finest car that he 
had ever been driven in. 


ADLER CARS 
are unexcelled 
- for 
RELIABILITY 
‘| and 
‘ DURABILITY. 
Send for 
CATALOGUE, 
giving full 
Specifications, 
to the 
Sole Agents: 


MORGAN «.." 


Motor Body and Carriage Builders, 


127, LONG ACRE, W.C., AND 10, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


Sole Makers of “ Cromwell” Patent Folding Wind Screen. 
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‘THE CRUEL WOOING—~continued. 


For a long time she stared at the rather cold, 
entirely commonplace, countenance. It was his 
coldness, his aloofness, and a hint of reserve 
even in his most impassioned moments that had 
attracted her so powerlully. She had been 
wooed by more than one warm-hearted and 
tenderly -sentimental young man, and_ the 

.memory of these rather tiresome ardours had 
given to Harry’s suit a spurious charm. 


She had mistaken it for strength at the 


time. Looking down at the 
hard, selfish eyes, the thin 


lips, she knew it now to 
. be merely shallowness. He 
could not love or give. He 
was one of the men that can 
only break and soil. 

There was but one folded 
sheet left, and Maisie recog- 
nised it with interest as a copy 
of some verses she had written 
at Mentone. It would be 
more amusing to read them 
than the «letters. They 
would probably be funny. 
Somehow her evening had 
not been so gay alter all. 
There was an unpleasant 
savour about these ashes. 
Perhaps the verses would 
make her laugh. 

Funny; yes, they were 
certainly funny in one way. 

“What trash!” she said, 
trying to feel light-hearted. 
“And yet they are tragic 
enough in another sense,” 
she added, catching her 
breath. ‘‘ How I must have 
felt them. Heavens ! 
and I wrote that about you.” 


MRS. JESSOP HULTON 


Three prominent stallholders at the recent bazaar held at St. James's Hall, 
Crimean and Indian Mutiny Veterans’ Association with the idea of raising funds to meet future require- 


ments of this admirable institution. Many delightful stalls were in evidence at which well-known society 


She tore the photograph across and threw it 
into the fire. The flames blazed up brightly, 
casting a momentary light on the picture of 
another man above the hearth. The woman 
leaned her arms on the mantelpiece and looked 
yearningly at the fine, clever face of her 
husband—the tender eyes, the strong kind mouth. 

She put her lips to the pictured face lovingly. 
“Forgive me, dear,” she whispered. “TI did not 
know—then.” 


MRS. CRAVEN ELLIS 


ladies officiated 


LADY STEPHENS 


Manchester, in aid of the 


The lights died down as the letters fluttered 
to ashes, but those dear, understanding eyes 
seemed to assure her of forgiveness. A great 
peace fell on the woman’s soul as she looked 
around the homelike little room. That pas- 
sionate vista of orange and cypress groves, 
southern glory and southern heat, had faded 
away from her mind. A crooning sound from 
the room aboye told of a child’s awakening. 

In haste she made her 
little wifely preparations for 
her husband’s home-coming 
—cake and wine on the 
table, with his letters, in the 
fender his slippers. Then 
obeying a sudden impulse 
she wrote on a_ sheet of 
paper :— 

“Dearest and best, I love 
you better to-night than I did 
this morning. Good night, 
my own.—Your WIFE.” 

An ever-deepening mur- 
mur from above _ gave 
warning that the nurse’s 
ministrations were unsuc- 
cessful. 

‘““Dhank ~God~~ for==a 
haven,” she-thought as she 
hurried upstairs. ‘Thank 
God for safety and kind 
arms and a loving heart to 
rest in”; and to the baby’s 
little downy head as it 
pressed against her breast 
she murmured :— 

* Little son, little son, be 
very, very kind to women 
when you're a big man; 
kind and gentle, my 
for mother’s sake.” 


Lafayete 


very 
baby, 


(hot or cold) 


famous Sauce. 


BY 
ROYAL 
WARRANT 


ROAST BEEF, roast muTTON, 


Roast Lamb, and all other joints 


. are rendered more appetizing and agreeable by, “ 
uae the addition of a little of this 


grow again. 


TO 
H. M. 
THE KING. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


permanently removed by the POMEROY METHOD of 


ELECTROLYSIS. 


The most beautiful face in the world would count for nothing if 
disfigured by superfluous hair. 
trolysis permanently removes all hirsute blemishes. 
skilfully treated, the root is completely destroyed, and it never can 
{f you would know more about this very interesting 
subject send at once for our free book of “ Beauty Rules.” 


POMEROY Skin Food. 


The most perfect emollient made. It cleanses the cuticle, eradicates 
wrinkles, fills out hollows in the face and neck, and imparts a beautiful 
soft velvety appearance.to the skin. 


Sample jar and a copy of * 
Consultations and advice free of charge, personally or by letter, on all matters 
relating to the complexion, hands or hair. 


Mrs. Pomeroy, Ltd., 29, Old Bond St., London, W. 


Liverpool: 27, Leece Street, 
Birmingham: 75, Ni w Street. 


of Elec- 
hair is 


The ‘‘Pomeroy Method” 
Each 


Beauty Rules "’ sent post for three penny stamps. 


Glasgow: 206, Sauchiehall Street. 
Dublin: 67, Grafton Street. 


This is the wrapper of 


WRIGHT'S 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE 


COAL TAR SOAP. 


